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PREFACE 



The Program for Educational Opportunit> is a universit> -based 
institute designed tu assist school districts in the proce^^s of desegregation. 
The Program, based at The Universit> of Michigan, was established by 
the U.S. Office of" Education, pursuant to Title IV of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act. 

Besides providing in-district services on request and without charge to 
public schools ia the state uf Michigan, the Program annuall> condycts 
a series of conferences. During the winter and spring of 1974, ^five con- 
ferences and a School Desegregation Forum Series were held at'^The 
University of Michigan in Ann Arbor, covering topics of critical im- 
portance to school board members, administrators, teachers, students and 
community. These conferences were entitled: 

I Approaches to Developing Models for Professional Growth and 
Development , f 

11. Diversity irj Educational Opportunities , ^ 

IIL Student Behavior, Ripjhts and Responsibilities and the Fair Ad- 
ministration ot Discipline / 

IV. Beyond Desegregation— the Educational and Legal Issues 

V. Teacher Training Institutions and th* Need for Multi-Cultural 
Education 

VI. School Desegregation Forum Series 

Due to the close i-elationship of preservice and in-service education 
the proceedings of conferences I and \* have been combined so the reader 
ma> gain a closer insight into the preservice education of^teachers and 
the rationale for in -service education and how to best achieVc it. These 
proceedings are entitlAl A Look at -the Education oj Tcaihcrs. Prcscrvkc 
and In-Service. 

The School Desegregation Forum Series was held once a month for 
si.x months Topics covered included an historical look at school desegre- 
gation, the status' of desegregation in Michigan, recent and pending 
desegregation cases and their implications for Northern schools, research 
in the area of desegregation, desegregation as a national pohc> and the 
role and actions of the school superintendent in desegregation. Articles 
from the Forum Scries have been incorporated into appropriate conference, 
proceedmgs They are identified within each volume. 

ERLC \ l^^l.^ 



The Program transcribed ur*rec^i\ed written tupies of Uie major 
presentations from each conference and is making them a\ailable to an>on^ 
interested in the pursuit of equal educational opportunities 

Tu the consultants from professional assuuatiuns, gu\ernmerttal agencies, 
" universit> communities,* and practicing educators .and attorne\s, the 
J^rogram expresses its appreciation for their sharing of experience and 
dedication to the proposition of equal educational opportunit>. 

Special appreciation is due Dr. \Mlbur Cohen, Dean of the School of 
Education, for his continuing interest and support of the Program. 
Recognition is also due the jPlanning Ad\"isor> Committee members for 
the respecti\e conferences, who pro\ide in\aluable technical and practical 
insight. Tl?e> are identified in the proceedings of each conference. 
^ FinalK, contributions of the indi\iduals ^responsible for the planning 
and coordinating of the conference series and these proceedings are ac- 
knowledged on the followina^page. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Charles D, Moody, Sr. I 

Dr N^oody is Director of the Program for Educational Opportunity and .\5Sistant 
Professor of Education, TKt University of Michigan ^ 

This Wtion of these proceedings will de^l with Teacher Training 
Institutions and the Need for Multi-Cultural Education, followed b> a 
section treating in-service education and mudell that ha\e been developed 
to facilitate staff training and development. I 

* It was at first felt that each of these two (conferences would have its 
own set of proceedings, however, since preservice and in-service education 
are so closely related, it was felt that th&rdationships could best be shown 
' by having one set of proceedings. \ I 

The need for in-service education may be A ifesult of a number of factors 
either inherent in the school system, the individual, or in the institution 
responsible for the preservice education of the teacher. Harris And Bessent 
pointed out that in-service education programs are important fur the 
following reasons: 

1 Preservice preparation of professional staff members is rarely ideal 
and may be primarily an introduction to professional preparation 

^ rather than professional preparation as such. 

2 Social and educational change' makes cur)l^nt professional practices 
obsolete or relatively ineffective in a very short period of time. This 
applies to methods and techniques, topis an^substantive knowledge 
itself.^ ' ^ 

The papers presented in the pages to follow clearly indicate that pre- 
service education in the area of multi-cultui^al education at teacher train- 
ing institutions has been far from ideal, if not totally lacking in the past. 
The gravity of the situation is pointed out in the ten articles presented 
in this section of these proceedings.* 

The articles by Dyer and McIntQSh point to some of the historical as 
well as the philosophical bases that call fur teacher training in.stitutions 
to address themselves to this issue of multi-cultural education Dyer s 
views are those as seen by a person who is both <a school superintendent 
and a member of the Board of Regents of a university with a very large 

'Ben M Harris and VVailand Besscnt, in collaboration with Kenneth Mclntyre, 
In-Service Educatiofi (Englewood Cliffs^ NJ, Prentice -HjHI, 1969) 
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teacher training unit, while Mcintosh addresses the issue from the per- 
spective of a Director of a Black Studies program aX a state university. 

Greenstone and Rice are sharing some of the experiences and concerns 
uf two students receiving preservice training in multi cultural education. 
One of the major concerns expressed b> them is that not all students get 
the opportunit> to have these kinds uf experiences nor are all professors 
as aware of the need for these experiences on the^part uf studerffs as 
Professor Baker. . * 

BCuehnle, as a supervising teacher, "is able to see a qeed for multi-cultural 
education as a person not. having those experiences as a student and now 
working with students that are having multi cultural , experiences at the 
university as well as in the classroom and the school community. 

Blackmond set the wsue of multi-racial education in a legal framework 
based on the 1954 Supreme Court decision and other court cases. He also 
treats some of the Constitutional issues that might be made as a quest 
to provid^ eqi>al educational QftK)rtiihity in the form of multi-racial 
edyc!ation. \ 

The last four articles by Ort, >^rredondo, Peckenpaugh and Bake^ give 
some practical how-to-do-it tips based on whkt has and is being done 
ia the area of multi-cultural education b> the Michigaii DeparjLment of 
Education, *the Michigan -Educati^Jp Association, the Birmingham, Michi- 
gan Public Schools, and The University of Michigan School of Education, 

All of these aMicles point out that their efforts only represent a very 
small initial effort and there is still much left to be done befor^ we can 
witness real changes in the classrooms of this state, or, \ri fact, in an> state 

The results uf a questionnaire sent to twenty -eight institutions of higher 
education in the state of Michigan support the urgenc> with whith PEO 
and othcr^ concerned agencies must address this issue of teacher training 
institutions and the neecj for mi>lti-cultural education The preserv^ce is 
not ideal, as has been^tated earlier, and, therefore, the need for in service 
education will continue to be a must. 
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TEACHER TRAINING IN AN UNCERTAIN TIME 



Educgftion today faces a period of transition, uncertainty and confusion ' 
never before experienced. Technological advancements are second to none, 
uncertainties about the future of our country and political system shocfts 
eveo the most optimisfic human being. The fears that democratic society 
might be teetering on the brink of oblivion as demonstrated Tuesday by 
the resignation of West German Chancellor Willy Brandt, concerns with 
the honesty and integrit> of our leaders, a lack of openness in institutional 
structures, plus the cultural conflicts between varying groups in our society 
*aH culminate in prod'bcing an uneasy and perplexing time for all of us a& 



Americans, but, most importantly, as educators. 

The age of cynicism, doubt, mistrust, and a total lack of confidence, 
provides the educator with a particularl> unique problem, for the responsi- 
bilities of irradicating anc^emoving these doubts must in the last analysis 
fall on those who are guiding and directing the learning process of our 
youth. 

However, the doom and gloom oLsuch a time should not overpower and 
consume us with such depression that we become mesmerized and in- 
different to the charge and challenge of our time. It is those dark clouds^ 
the ominous storm, the gloom> da>s that produce the jiourishment for 
future life. "^""^^ — ^ 

1974 is different than 1964. It is m^iki flifferent than even 1970. How 
many 6f us would have imagined just a shirt two or three years ago that 
the job market that we presentl> know woikd come? It was produced by 
a variety of circumstances. But primaril> ah oversupply of teachers and 
a declining enrollment that is increasing atU rapid rate. 

Public education, K - 12, in Michigan peakVd iir the years 1971-72 \vith 
a student population of 2,212,523. This year Michigan enrollments num-' 
bered 2,156^23 or a loss of 56,200 students. This is equivalent to losing 
the second largest school district in Michigan in three short years! An 
examination of the future reveals more startling statistics. Since 1967 
kindergarten enrollment has dropped by some 26,000 or a loss of some 
14 percent And if you, examine preschool figures, t)articularly the cate- 
gories of -0- to year and 1 to 2 year olds, we find a startling dro(5 off 
of some 36 percent to 40 percent. 

Added to that, we find a college enrollment that is declinmg significantly 
while the community college enrollment has increased significantly. In 



Timothy J.- Dyer 
Dr Dyer is Superintendent of \Va>nc-\VestlVidrTrtTcht|ra 




m Community Schools 




1960, 1^.9 percent of thusc people enrolled in institutions of higher learning 
were in a 2 year public institution Today, we find 35.9 per cent in two 
year schools. 

In 1^60, of the people seeking po^t secondar> education, 62.9 percent 
were enrolled in a four >ear degree granting institution. Today only 
52 percent, thus, we are finding that for the first time many colleges that 
have traditional> trained teachers are having to find a new direction and 
a new purpose. ^^' 

My own school. Eastern Michigan University, for the first time in 
history has more majors in other fields than in education. 

The time has come, in fact it is long overdue, for changes in the teacher 
training programs offered b> the colleges of education. This is a program 
era. We must concern ourselves now, the last quarter of this centur}% with 
effective, meaningful programs. 

We are no longer perplexed b> the need to provide buildings and space 
to just occup> bodies. We now must concern ourselves with the quality 
of the program, not the (quantity of students. And that has to be a change 
for the better, that has to be progress. That has to be the silver lining in 
those dark ominous clouds of our present time. 

Now we are concerned witi people, with their needs rather than the 
needs of the institution. TheAealities of life have now caused colleges of 
education to really fight^Toftheir very existence to re-evaluate in order ta 
escape from^ir relevant oblivion. \ " ^ 

E.^Allen Dunham, in a book entitled Colleges of the Forgotten Ameri- 
can. A Profile of State Colleges and Regional I'niversitics finds that the 
purposes of the teacher training institutions are being subverted b> tlie 
very nature of our sjstem and that the> now must change and do so quickly 
or find themselves irrelevant and tossed aside as tools of the past unneeded 
by a modern society. 
» I I have the unique privilege of seeing this unfold from two different 
Jtorlds, one a practioner and the other a polic> -maker. In that light, it 
is my judgment, that colleges of education need to address themselves to 
the following areas. First: 

What does society expect from a college of education in the last quart)?r 
of this century? 

We need a speuall> trained teacher, a uniquel> different person prepared 

differently and prepared to meet the needs of society • 

All we have to do is examine problems confronting us in the field . . 

— Low Reading Ability 

— Poor Math Scores 

— Inadequate \ 'ocational Education ^ 

— Virtuallv no Career Education 

— Discrimination , 

— Increased Friction in Intef-personal Relations , 

— Plus, Changing Methodologies and Xew Delivery Systems 
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We can see that the needs of education have not diminished. Quite the 
contrarv The> have increased and intensified. However, when we examined 
thet program of training teachers, we see it virtudll> ynchanged Dunham's 
research of which I have spoken earlier, substantiates tl;iat observation 

I recentlv had the opportunit> to examine some old catalogues of schools 
that I had hoped to gu tu for m> undergraduate training. I brought several 
of them to our curricijlum resource center and pulled 6ut catalogue^ for 
1974 and discovered that if I wished to be a political science teacher today, 
m>;training would be axactlv as it was ill 1957. 1 believe that is abominable' 

Tk^ Carnegie Report on Priorities of Higher Education states 

"Higher Education of its own accord, usuall> changes its structures 
and policies slowly." 

That has to be the understatement of the entire Carnegie Study I" ^ 
■ The greatest changes in education have occurred in the last 10 to 15 > ears 
and the very thought that an uncjcrgraduate seeking to teach in our high 
schools toda> would be trained in the ver> same wa> that we were training 
them in the late 1950's has to be a sad commentar> on the imaginative, 
innovative abilities of our teacher training institutions. 
Look at what has happened to education in this timer 

— Educational Television; 

— Language Laboralof;ies 

— Instructional Materials Centers 

— Learning Centers 

— Individualized Guidance Instruction 

— Compelency-based Education 

— Curriculum Changes in Math 

— Math Laboratories 

— Individuali^ Science Programs 
Experimental teaching of Science 

— Ungraded Classes * 

— Team Teaching 

— Modular Scheduling 

— Various Styles pi EAicational Organizations ' * 

4-1 GE. 
— IP! ' 

And, a whole host of other forms of individualized instruction, plus. 

Pre-School Educat'lon 

— Parent Education 

Take a close look at an English major graduating from almost any 
institution in Michigan who desires to teach school ^at the secondary 
level To my knowledge, and I have not been able to conduct an exhaustive 
survey but I have checked with at least five Institutions, not one course 
in reading is required' 



In addition, most institutions offet nothing more than one elective in 
reading. But when that Chaucer, Shakespearean scholar leaves the "halls 
of ivy" and enters the real world, ''Future Shock" becomes a tea party 
in comparison to the realities of the classroom 

Does a senior who reads at the fifth grade level want or need to examine 
the complexities 1/Urking in Shakespeare's characterization gf Shylock^ 
Is It really important that he knows about unrhymed iambic pentameter^ j 
Does an eighth grade student who reads at the third grade level reallyy 
need to read Jultus Caesar? What he needs to learn is how to read' Th^ 
American universities in general, but the colleges of education in particular, 
must therefore redefine their purpose, establish priorities and goals that^ 
will meet theneeds of the society they serve. ^ 

Second, teacher training institutions must become service-oriented and 
more j-ealistic about what the field of education is ^11 about. * 

There must be a, commitment on the part of the colleges of education 
to training teachers not only fpr four years but for their entni professional 
career. / ' 



.During the four or five, maybe even three years the program should be 
full, exciting, imaginative and based upon need assessment that the teacher 
will find entering the classroom. Student teaching experience should begin 
somewhere in the sophomore year either as student aides, paraprofessionals. 
school helpers, camp couWlors, program directors, etc And he should be 
paid for doing so. \ 

Training should be^in earl>. The curriculum should recognize that these, 
experiences are valuable and credit should be granted so as not to burden 
or impose on the student an insurmountable obstacle. Much research 
recently has indicated that perhaps four years is a bit long and that a 
structured program is not necessary ' 

Beyond training of the^pre-professional there should be a whole wide 
range of pn^versity services which will allow an ongoing training and a 
re-tooling of existing professionals 

This is a fast, quickly-changing profession and we cannot expect that 
af-.t'r a college program ha,s ended that never again will training be neces- 
sary This training could take on a variety of forms such as. 

1. Providing local districts with research and evaluation assistance 
2 Comprehensive programs of in-service training such as' 

— Humani7,ing ^ 
Compet*eticy Based Education 

— Math Labs ! ' 

— Individualization 

3. Staff Development Experts—particularly those trained in method 
ologies and classroom organizational techniques 

4. Intensive traiiiing m methods How do you teach X subject or 
in X situation What is kn "open classroom"? How is it organized? 

— How do you individualize at the secondary level? 
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— How do you deliver mathematics to slow learners? 

— Accelerated learners? " ^ 

— How da^you broaden and diversify the delivery system? 
5. Behavioral Modification Institutes 

Third, the universities and the colleges of education should have a pro- 
.gram to train educational helpers, para-professionals, aides, etc. They do 
not need degrees, but the> do need training in child ps>cholog> and in 
methods of assisting the teachers. We are almost the onl> profession4 that 
does not have assistants The economic market will not allow us to reduce 
class sizes significantl> and put in high priced teachers It will, however, 
allow us to give that professional back-up, support services, right Ithere 
in the classroom. But that helper ought to be trained at the place Ivhere 
it can be most effectively, done. J 

Fourth, the college program should be flexible and imaginative. >^ two 
students, even though the> are majoring in the same academic disOplme 
need find themseleves taking the same program i 

Individualization should exist at all educational levels. Credit ihould 
be given for experience in the field as I have mentioned before. I 

Central Michigan Universitj has developed quif^j an interesting prtgram 
with this as a compone^U An extern program should be a part of jievery 
college of education. It might not be necessar> for everv student to be 
an extern, but the program ought to be available. And incidentally, this 
program does not cost a great deal of monev In fact man>^ school di ^tricts 
pa> the extern for doing their teaching under the supervision of a iiaster 
teacher. j 

In addition, colleges of education ought to ikvelop a program of vluchcr 
education wherebv a district would contract with a recent gradJate or 
even an undergraduate and tell them^ "Vou will have a job if >ou fan get 
training in certain skills." / 

That individual then returns to the campus with that commitment 
from a local district and the universitv recogniz(j5 that program aod train.s 
that individual in response to the needs of the sending district. 

WTiatever changes come, the most important feature of a modern teacher 
training institution must be flexible programming 

Fifth, colleges of education should take a long, hard Ux>k at themsel/es 
and see how the> are organized and deter^nine what is important to ih/km < 
I believe that most colleges of education could stand a health) do^ of 
reorganization which reflects the needs of thi.s quarter century. 

In acldition, teaching should be the prime objective of most of its in- 
structors I do not toss aside the need for research b> college personnel, 
but I do believe that for most teacher training institutions "publish or 
perish'* should perish and teaching should flourish 

N'ow we recognize that some of this change cannot be accomplished 
exclusively within the colleges of education, but a program and an attempt 
to do so is the first step As long as state legislatures constantly rely on 
EYES Formulas (Fiscal Year Equated Students) for financing, all these 



proposals wil//not be possible. However, man> are possible and could 
start no\ir. 

The collete of education will haVe to carr> out a concerted political 
effort to convince legislators that theif mission is more than just the training 
of a >oung ^d|ult to enter the field ofaeaching. It is a lifetime committment 
to education/ / . 

It IS notl going tQ be easy to accomplish change. , Changes have never 
been easily [accepted and enthusiastically received. 

Their reiponse to these needs will determine what the scribes of histor> 
^11 record I \ . ' 

Will thdge scribes write glowing Recounts? The decision is up to them. 

But, I aimonish them to remember that histor> takes an equally dim 
view of fools as It does villians! ! ! 
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TEACHER TRAINING FOR 
MULTI-ETHNIC EDUCATION 

^ Gerald A. McIntosh 

* Dr Mcintosh b DirtQtor of th^ Black Studies Program at Eastern Michigan 
University in Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

In attempting to discuss the training of teachers {<ft multi-ethnic educa- 
tion one most begin b> raising several critical questions regafding the need 
for such drastic curricular change^ or additions in Anfcrican teacher training/* 
institutions. The follovving questions must at least be raised if not totally <2 
resdVed to enable us to progress toward effective program development. 

1 What has been the historical relationship between third world people 

and American educational institutions? 
2. What is the present situation regardfng the ability of teacher training 

institutions to adequate!) train or educate prospective teachers to 

provide "qualit> educational e.xperiences for third world students 

particularly and students generally?" 
^ 3. Why are we presently concerned with multi-ethnic education and 

teacher training in that area? / 
4. What are the goals and purposes of multi-ethnic ^education? 

As a result of raising and providing an analysis of the aforementioned 
issuer, one should be closer to an understanding of the needed changes 
in the training of Xeachers for multi-ethnic education. Therefore, the thrust 
of this paper will be toward providing clearer understanding of teachj^ 
training institutions and their past, present and future .role in the shapiWb 
of American policies, particularl> as the> relate to tpird world people. 

The historic signing of the Emancipation Proclamation b> Abrahajh 
Lincoln in 1863,was viewed b> captive Africans (slaves) as a signal thj t 

^ America had recognized the long term injustices inflkted upon a whc^ e 
race of people and would therefore begin tu enact the necessary Icgislatic i 
and provide the economic resources and educational opportunities to make 
their deferred dreams a reality. With the esUblishment uf the Freedmenjs 
Bureau during the reco^^struction period, captive Africans, particularly in 
the southen regions A)f the countr> , saw significant progrei^ in* this direction. 

^ A consortium of efforts, the likes qf which t^iis country had never before 
or \\^ si^Lc seen, between the Freedmen's Bureau, northern philanthropists 
m\A Blacks themselves began to implement programs designed to com- 
^ pensate for the long term servitude experienced b> Blacks in this country. 



The most significant of these acts was the estabhshment of schools in the 
south for the former captive Africans. There was a concomitant response 
on their part to these efforts, as noted by W.E.B, DuBois (193S, pp. 
637-638). 

The eagerness to learrt among American Negroes \vas exceptional in 
the case of ^ poor and recentl> emancipate^ follw. T$u,all> , with a pro- 
,tective ps>cholog\, such de^aded masses regard ignorance as natural 
and necessary, or even ej^alt their own traditional wisdom and discipline 
over bdok learning, or the> assume that knowledge is for higher brings, 
and not for the likei> of us American Negroes never acted thus.-The ver^ 
feeling of inferiorityj^which slaver> forced upon them fathered an inten 
desire to rise out oNtheir condition bv means bi education. 



This view uf education and learning as a vehicle for self -improvement has 
existed for Blacks until toda>. However, as was the case during the recon- 
struction period, America has never been aJjl&tu maintain a firm commit- 
ment to the continuance of efforts to provide the assurances of equal 
protection of rights' for Black citizens A prime example was the dis- 
mantling of the Freedmens Bureau, which largel> resulted from the 
political pressures of northern lndu^tnall^t^ who were much more concerned 
with increasing their profits than the legal Or human rights of Black people. 
The result, then, in the post-reconstruction period, was the political dis- 
franchisement of Blacks, the reinstitutiun of a devastating caste s>stem, 
the systematic exploitation of black l^bor, the withdrawal of funds for 
educational purposes and the termination of training for knowledge to 
• ineffectual industrial training (DuBois, 1935, p 697). 

Resulting from the compromises made between nothera capitalists and 
southern white land owners we have ex|>erienced a long history of ''benign 
neglect" which results in a protracted struggle on the parts of Afro-Ameri- 
cans and other third world people. 

. In the recent past, much has been wntten about instit^itional racism 
^in America (Mills, 1959, Knowles, 1969, Kerner Commission Report, 

1968) and its effects upon the goals and aspirations oi third world people. 

However, the clear and continumg me^jsage is that in.stitutions in America, 



particularly educational institutiurr^., c 
effectively socialize and politicize , i 



perate m such a manner' that they 
sa constitutients so that they are 




rendered powerless to address themsi tiles to the contradictions inherent 
in our society Therefore, in their attmpts to understand and or change 
their societal conditions, they wandjrj aimlessly without direction and, 
as a result of negative reinforcement, often blame themselves for their 
plight 

To a'^reat extent, because of the origins of umtrol and decision making, 
institutions of higher education, (Except in their espoused statement of 
goals, have never seriuiTsly undertaken the task to adequately prepare 
students to improve the social conditions of American society for .all 
citizens Rather, through a process of omission, historical distortion.* and 
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European cultural aggrandizement, these institutions continue to turn 
out graduates who percesive themselves as a privileged class with no 
responsibility to their fellow man, and ^ho are solel> concerned with their 
own meager accumulation of material goods, and who, more imporUntl;^, 
have no understanding of the price paid in human lives for the rewards 
they receive as "gate keepers." 

The purpose of multi -ethnic education^th^refore, becomes highl> political 
to the extent that a battJie continues to 6e waged over the development 
and control of the minds pi >oung Black, Chicano, artti Native Americans. 
Carter G. Woodson (1933, pp. 28-29) in that regar(^ posits: ^ 

Those whg take the poption to the contrary have the ideal that education 
is merely a process M imparting informatiop. One who can give out 
these things or devise an easy plan for so d^ng, then, he is an educator. 
In a sense, this is true, but it accounts for most of the troubles of the 
Negro. Real education means to inspire people to live more abundantly, 
to learn to begin witn life as they find it and make it better, but the 
.instruction so far given Negroes in colleges and universities has worked 
to the contrary. In most cases such graduates have merely increased 
the humberjof malcontents who offer no program for changing the un 
desirable conditions about which they complain. j 

The purpose of multi-ethnic education should then be the developrnent 
of appreciation for, and understanding of, cultural diversity, an tin 
standing of the ancestral role of the third world people shaping Ameri 
4nd the development of the necessary "commitment and analysis skills 
order to enhance their abihties to play significant roles in the structuri|[l 
change of the American social order. 

The curriculunr of teacher training institutions must obviously make 
it possible, if not mandatory , that prospective teachers have § concentration 
in the study of the experiences of third world beople in America. Such 
Studies move beyond the older disciplinary* boiJndaries, must be shaped 
by the ways in which third world people have ^organized their lives, and 
must, thereby, demancf greater flexibility, cj^tivity and patience than 
before. The older, European oriented disciplines should be replaced by the 
organization of knowledge around sucl\, experience, the religious experience, 
systems of creativity and communication systems of economic survival 
and development, systems of anti colonial struggle. It should be made 
clear, however, that, the concentration should be a concentration of an 
experience ^which should be conducted in depth and widely dispersed 
throughdiy! the entire university curriculum. Students j»hould, at an early 
stage, be. introduced to precise and disciplined research work^ developed 
largely ffofti an agenda of issues facing oppressed people. 

In conclusion, the purpose of teacher training for multi -ethnic education 
is to bring a national consciousness in which the dominant white majority 
recognizes and appreciates the humanity and manhood of third world 
peoples and treats them according to the precepts inherent in that recog 
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nition. It also must instill in the third world student a positive identifica- 
tion with self, 50 that be ma> end the endless search for purpose and difec 
tion and proceed more confidently toward participating in the arduous 
task of building a world dedicated ^o the creation of a universal acceptance 
interdependence for collective survival * 



of our mutua 
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AN IMPERATIVE FOR CULTURAL AWARENESS 
IN TEACHER TRAINING 



Ann Greenstone 

At the time of this presentation, Ms. Greenstone was a University of Michigan 
student engaged in student teaching. 



Many educators today are beginning to realize the in|po^?(Lnce and 
value of multi -cultural diversity in the schools rather thati sippM extolling 
the virtues of the white Anglo-Saxon culture. HovVever, this tjrenll obviously 
requires a great deal of change. f 1 

Our nation has sought to perpetuate the so called ''ideal" (jf th\ American 
Melting Pot. This has truly been a myth, for minority groups and a 
devastation for the entire nation. As William Jo>ce clearly points out 
school3^ire not free from guilt. 

If we'accept the proposition that American schools refiect the society 
, they scK^e, then Our total educational enterprise must share the guilt 
for propagating a white, Protestant, Anglo-Saxon view of society that 
is totally inconsistent', with the past and present realities of American 
life. '(Joyce, 1971, p. 354). ^ 

\Vhile the institution of education cannot he* entirely responsible for j 
societal change, it is and can b^^ major fo^te. \Ve live in a multi-cultural 
society where minority gro^ are demanding recognition and equality. 
The educational institutions must inevitably respond. 

Recent sociological, psychological, and anthropological studies which ^ 
stress the negative effects of white racism on minority -grcjlip children point 
Aut that response to the needs of minority childrlen has been highly in- 
effectual (Joyce, 1971). 

Schools in the past haj^e been only mono<ultur<il failing to realize that 
the white middle dass culture is alien and irrele\&nt/for many minority 
persons The result of sucl) ai attitude has produce d hostility, withdrawal, 
and failure among minority thild^ within the s( ht/uls. In addition this 
attempt at cultural assimilation has not only been yiestructive to various 
cultural and racial minorities "but also to Anglo /hildren who learn of 
only one culture. 

In today's diverse and rapidly moving society, schools must mo^e than 
ever s«#k to^^nable students to successfully live and cope' with today's 
world. Coersion to give up one's culture is certainly not the answer. 
Educational institutions have a responsibility to erkforce the ideal of 
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individual freeduni. The> must seek tu teachpur cbildten how to be liuman, 
how to realize their fullest potential, and most importantly how to under- 
stand and respect others. 

Indeed we have seen changes within the schools in regard to minority 
recognitaon. For example, mdn> textbooks have begun to include min'ori- 
^ ties, Black History courses are now being offered, and an increasing 
amount of teaching resources on minorit> groups are available. But facts 
"alone cannot provide children with a total understanding and appreciation 
of the similarities and differences among cultures. What then is the crucial 
factor toward providing a knowledge and understanding pf America's 
various minorities. | | 

It is an inescapable fact that *|activity in the classroom^j^'j^-involved. 
Thus a teacher's attitudes, expectations, values, and simply Hie way in 
which she handles ever>day situations can have a greatiimpact on the 
children. Brookover, Erickson, and Joiner ha\j found that W individual's 
self-concept results from his perceptions af"^he evaluatiois others hold 
of him (Brookover, 1971). Yet Davidson and Lang have gJne further to 
point out that the child's perception of his teacher's evalifetion^f him 
» positively correlates with his own self-perception, his academic achieve- 

• ment, and his-claSlroom behavior. These findings certainly merit close 
analysis by teachers, for the teacher obviously must reflect feelings, at-' 
titudes, and values that will not hinder the student in any way. 

It has been said and rightly so. *The materials are only as good as the 
teacher using them." Thus it can be seen that one prerequisite for effectively 
imparting to children a realistic understanding and knowledge of otiiers 
would be-an examination, evaluation, and possibly a modification of one's 
own attitudes, beliefs, and feelings toward minorities But this alone will 
not result in the imparting of positive feelings, or accurate relevant 
teachings. 

As Maxine Greene points out, only after a teacher has become open 
to herself can she reach out and, try to see. What she must see and also 
understand is each and every student (Gfeene, 1971). Each child is unique, 
and those unique experiences that each, and every child brings into the 
classroom strongly influence his perceptiofi of life. Thus a second imperative 
for communicating positive feelings and also imparting relevant teachings 
is for a teacher to have in the words of Herbert Schueler, . a thorough 
knowledge of the student, his background, his aspirations, fears, habits, his 
talents, shortcomings, his life style" (S|hueler, 1971). A child may per- 
ceive his teacher's feelings less favorably because of those attitudes, a 
teacher imparts as a result of her ignorance of the student and his environ- 
ment. If teachers ilo not examine their own values and seek to understand 
those of their*^i(^nts they are certainly limited b> their own cultural 
and cla^s orientfiwpn. 

However, we cannot assume that all educators will seek to understand 
their own values and those of others before attempting to teach It is likely 
Jhat many educators ilo not force U|)orwminorities the Angle-Saxon culture 
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as a result of an extreme prejudice, but perhaps because of their own 
failure to understand and appreciate cultural diversity. 

Thus it is imperative for future as welUs present educators to participate 
in multi-cultural training programs. This area must become a vital and 
required aspect of pre- and in-service teacher training. 

Recognition of cultural diversity does not consist of several lessons on 
black heroes nor should it ^m)me the focub of onl> oneTcontent area. Pre- 
service training must seek to provide ever> future educator with e.xperiences 
which will enable him to see the value, the worth, and the dignit> of every 
child. 

One important aspect of preservice training might consist of a formal 
study of various minorities. Minorit> children are aware that society has 
not offered them equal opportunities, and ever> teacher must have an 
accurate knowledge of such realities both past and present. Such a course 
or courses must seek to provide an atjnosphere where awareness and 
sensitivity toward minorit> groups can be ex|:anded. Unless a teacher has 
established an open attitude toward dlvers|t> she cannot effectively p/ovide 
experiences of a multi-cultural nature. X^ith an accurate knowledge and 
understanding of cultures a teacher will becojne more able to impart the 
realities of cultural diversitv to her students a^ well as acquire a sensitivity 
to the needs, pjUll children. , I * 

Secon(Jry*iand-tpossibl> the most difficult task of preservice education 
miust consrst of o[1portunities for a presefrvice educator to accomplish self- 
evaluation -with respect to his own values and beliefs. As has been j)reyiously 
pointed out, a teacher's perceptions, values, and attitudes greatly affect 
a child's perception of himself as well as his perception of others. Thus 
along with i formal study of cultures, a preservice tcaining program must 
include actual involvement in settings which include minority children. 
Such experiences would allow future educators to more fully examine and 
understand their own beliefs as well as gain- an insight into various life- 
styles This might be augmented b> sensitivitj- sessions with other pre- 
service teacTiers. 

In addition to assessing their own beliefs and attitudes teachers must have 
an awareness of the needs of theiit pupils. This sensitivity depends greatly, 
upon a knowledge of c^ch a^nd every child—a knowledge of the child s 
environment, lifestyle, ci^ltural heritage, etc. In order to sec the need for 
such an awareness practical preservice experiences are needed. 

Schools of education ;nust cease prepapng tcachjprs for the white middle 
class getting Teachers mii^t be exposed to the hist(Jry, the culture* the life- 
styles, and the experiences of all minority groups. However, facts presented 
in books or passed on by wore of moith often differ Radically from an 
actual situation Just as the lives of all people arc uritque, so too is the 
life of every person within a various minorit> group This implies <the / 
nc^<^ssity for teachcj*sin training to experience actual involvement. Through 
such^ntacts as wdl as a formal study of various cultures hopefully pre 



servive teachers wjll also gain , in.^ghts into themselves, their Attitudes, 




feelings, and values, thus enabling them to se^ the need to implement 
mult^ultural learning/experiences* in the plasiroom 
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THE NEED VOR MUL^I-CULTURAL EDUCATION 
. IN TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 



Gary Kuehnle 

Mr Kuchnlc is a supervising teacher for the Ann Arbor, Michigan Puhhc Schools 

Before considering the main issue of multi-cultural teacher training, we^'''""''^''^^ 
should perhaps look one step beyond the teacher training institution at 
the ultimate recipient of teacher training, the American society. Although ^ 
t)/e American public may not be fully aware of it, "The Meltmg Pot" is and 
h^ been, a myth, American society has not lived up to its potential to 
realize its dream of an open society. We have been characterized as 
'•pluralistic," "intolerant," and "racist" and each term captures an element 
of our present nature as a sQciet>. Few children are fortunate enough to 
grow up in families which do not equip them with prejudice in some form 
before they enter our schools. We as educators are victims of our own back- 
grounds toOpj^and have done«much in the past to compound the problem 
with tnono^hromatic viewpoints. Clearl> then, neither profession^ educa- 
tors tipt our curricula have met or even chosen to see the challenge of 
producing socially intelhgent citizens. 

Americans generally are products of the same Anglo-centric set of values 
thdt we have accepted or been forced to conform to. Those values^ were 
hartded to us, and we, as a people, until the last decade, made valiant 
attempts to conform tonhem .even if it meant changing our narfies, our 
noses or the texture of our hair. But it didn't work and some very fine 
abilities were wasted and their possessors didn't realize their full potential 
because they didn't or couldn't conform to the Anglo-centric ideal. 

Colleges and public schools ma> have been remiss in not screaming oqt 
against the inequities of their own instructional patterns, but they cannot 
be held totally responsible. The system produced them and made- them 
accomplices by rewarding them for their role in it. Perhaps it is a measure 
of the success of the whole civdl rights movement of the sixties that flow the 
universities and public school s>stems have begun |^ accept the challenge 
of revising parts of the ieacher preparation process and the sooal studies 
curriculum so that they truly reflect society. 

For whatever complex reasons, teacher training institutions have un- 
fortunately failed to equip prospective teachers with knowledge in ethnic 
differences. The academic community and the majority of the students 
may even view courses in cultural differences in the American society ^ 
as interest or enrichment, courses and perhaps even tangential to the, main 
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thrust of *^getting an education" In light of these hrslorical and con- 
temporary altitudes if is not hard to understand the absence of these 
courses from the required lists of schools of education. 

If we accept the idea that the American educatjonal system, on all levels, 
has been derelict in accepting its role as. a cha'nge agent in the area of 
multi-cultural attitudes and -behaviors, then w6 must squarely place the 
responsibility for change on the teacher training institutions If prospect.ive 
teachers are not exposed to multiethnic experiences and confronted with 
their own prejudices before thev^ter classrooms, the personal process 
of behavioral change may only/very slowly evolve or not evolve at all 
Here the phrases "sins of omiision" and "sins of commission" come to 
mind for both can result, mulfi-culturally, if the teacher trainee is not 
equipped with prior knpwledgg^nd experience. - . , • 

We have all hear4 the truism that teachers teach as much by their own 
actions and attitudes as they do by actual teaching. Teachers do serve as 
models and 'it would be extremely difficult to ring true if a teacher hasn t 
experknced his own ethnicity or that of other groups. 

Many teachers and school systems ha^ve gone through a transitional 
period that can best be called one of "name-dropping," in which ethnic 
group members are mentioned in passing as peripheral facts that litter 
the roads of lessons. This isn't enough^and amounts to no morei than hp 
service; this too teaches, negatively, This method of teaching may be done 
with the best motives, but it generally leaves the students at^^tudes and 
behaviors unchanged. - \ 

Teachers can, and must, affect clvange in multi-cultural attitudes and 
resulting behaviors, if we as a society value* the goals of openness and 
tolerance. There are ways of gaining the skills necessary, and they could 
best be taught as methods courses in other areas are taught -in mandatory 
undergraduate courses. The responsibility for implementing multi-ethnic 
programs in teacher training belongs to the universities as does the chance 
to affect change in students wherever its graduates teach 
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PRESERVICE TRAINING FOR TEACHERS ' 
IN THE MULTI-CULTURAL CONCEPTS 

! 

Carl L. Rice 

"Our children have an unlimited need tor knowledge and diversity that urges to be 
satisfied." 

At' the time of this presentation, Mr. Rice was a University of Michigah student 
engaged in student teaching, - ^ 



"Are we as parents and educators truly sensitive to the complete needs 
of Qur children?" "Are we as educators equipped with the essential knowl- 
edge, understanding, and insight into what children need for their journey 
into a life consisting of different social views, values, customs and people?" 

Many parents and educator^ still find that the basics of the three R s 
arc qditc substantial for the fulfillment of the essential tools needed by 
children of today's society. The above questions indicate 'M)me doubt in 
my feelings as to how educators handle the preparation of our children's 
future Incidenis such as black children being subjected to participation 
of pledging and saluting the flag of a cruel and for the most part an in- 
different nation, Jewish children being forced into singing hymns in^ glori- 
fication of Christ (a figure not recognized in the Jewish faith and other 
denominations) , othe^r such children being pressured into classroom parti- 
cipation of the celebration of Christmas (a holiday not acknowledged by 
many denominations of our society) prove the inadequate sensitivity of 
many of our educators. Ms. Gertrude Noar discusses the lack of sensitivity 
- by classroom teachers in her article on ethnic groups and the sensitizing 
of teachers. * 

Teachers are called uptfn to be sensitive to the emotional as well as the 
physical and mental needs of their pupils. Development of sensitivity 
depends to a considerable degree upon knowledge of the environment in 
which "a child W his being, of the sogal forces that impinge him, of 
the nature of his family life and important events in the history of his 
♦ people. (Noar, p. 2) ^ 

To recognize only tha scholastic needs of children is not enough. A total 
educatiofn involves, mlich more. Multi-cultural education is integral to this 
total ^proach. It exposes cliildren to different experiences knd allows 
for a Jjrorfder insight into others. 

Every child is an individual consisting of personal cultural, and environ- 
mental experiences. Society weighs itself on ai\ unbalanced continuum 
of relationships It restricts personal relationships to the family unit and 
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kinship ties. For the most part, we find our sodet>'s foundation based on 
impersonal relationships and contacts. Personal relationships for children 
initially take place within the family unit, the child finds the family 
institution IS an environment for learning new .things and for expres3ing 
personal feelings and emotions. The personal experiences of children sup- 
ported by the family unit are prett> much isolated within the surroundings 
of the child's immediate habitat, up to a certain point. When this in- 
definite point IS reached, another institution is added along with the family 
unit. This institution is noted as the educational s>stem When children 
come in contact with their first experiences within the. educational structure, 
they begin another social facilitation process. Children begin to e>i^rience 
change. These changes are established and expressed io many forms 
Children begin to note that along with personal family robbers, they come 
in contact with new students and teachers. Children a^o begin to establish 
that personal satisfaction may not always be guaranteed and sharing be- 
comes a new word in their vocabular>. For the most part^ children become 
yy adjusted to the new situation the> are placed in and exp^^ss a willingness 
' ( to learn and to; be exfiosed to new things Justjn the fact that children 
experience -many numerous changes (combination of the family institution 
plus the educational system) relates to children the idea that change in-^ 
volves a sharing process anil this process gives wa^ to personal contacts 
and relationships with people other than thdr inlmediate family Children 
begin to potice that life is expressed by nffiierous series of changes and 
events. As they continue through the system, their personal contacts with 
many ne\y and different people will be on a much broader spectrum This 
Simple reason gives rise for multi-cultural education in our publit education 

schools. ^ 

Children bring various cultural traits, customs, and beliefs to school 
and should have the right to share these cultural experiences with others 
* In carrying out this sharing process they will also perpetuate cultural 
diversity. Children will be more able to communicate and share new dis- 
coveries. In our present ^cietal structure many of these valuable concepts 
are either lacking in degree or *only exist in a theoretical sense. 
^ We are not expected to have total insight into the experiences which will 
befall our children, The children of today and tomorrow with our help will 
either have nothing *b\ii isolated perspectives concerning their future 
environmental partners or they will be equipped with direct, stimulating 
msight into the experiences of their future comrades in life. This gives 
rise to the concept dealing with the need for teacher training in the multi- 
cultural concepts Multi -cultural training for teachers should not be referred 
to as just a set of iron-clad academic requirements It entails a much 
broader approach. Ms Gertrude Noar states that 

W hether or not chiWren who study thi.s curriculum learn to live together 
will depend not only on what the lnwks say but more imi>ortantly on 
suggestions in the Teachers' Guides for developing the pupils powers 
of questioning, of reasoning, of analyzing, of seeking the tnith, of under- 
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standing values and value conflicts, and the motivations underl>ing 
^ human behavior. (Noar, p. 1 ) ^ 

Multi-cultural training for teachers^ must consist of a lifetime process 
involving human experiences, not just historical data. This prugram must 
involve the examination of une's o^vn personal cultural feelings^ and 
ideologies In my own development in four >ears of college, I can safely 
draw the conclusion that just requiring teachers tu take a certam block 
of multi-cultural classes \vjll not guarantee total insight intu this universal 
concept of diversit) The teachers themselves must go through certain 
self-evaluating situations, so that thev will have some notion as to where 
they are in reference to the multi-cultural concepts One of these concepts 
ii the teaching of different cultural aspects which make up our society. 
Training teachers could be subjected to a self-e\aluation in the form of 
a seminar. Then as a group the> would interact un their present status, 
values, and feelings toward other cultures. Thev would also examine theip 
present and possible future potential in the treatment uf the multKultural 
concepts B> examining their own self-perceptions in reference to their 
personal ideologies and value s> stems and then drawing a comparison to the 
concepts presented b> a multi-cultural program, training teachers would be 
able to predict possible change within their own perspectives. If teachers 
are totall> oblivious to seeing roum fur possible changes withi;^ "their overall 
objectives, then that in itself tells them something, ioo> 

Gwendolyn Baker, in her article entitled "Multi-Cultural Trainmg for 
Student Teachers," details certain criteria which would be a most valuable 
asset to a multi-cultural program. Her criteria ^re presented as follows. 

(a) to provide experiences that would help student teachers develop 
an educational philOsophv consistent with multi-cultural reality, (b) tq 
expose students to the historical and cultural dinilsnsions of ethnic 
groups, (c) to provide criteria for use in evaluation*of materials, and 
, (d) to encourage the planning uf classroom learning e.xperiences that 
would reflect. various cultural perspectives. (Baker, 1973) 

If the teachers are able to gather a broader, deeper insight into tli^ir 
own views, they can almost predict situations in which the> would falter 
in the treatment of teaching^the cultural concepts of different people. In 
dealing with the multi cultural concepts the information and attitudes 
gained would present themselves as must enriching assets for the training 
teachers JjLggjpcr, more important, the one's that will benefit most will 
be our chilalSr 
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MULTIRAQAL EDUCATION; A LEGAL 
PERSPECTIVE 



Harrison Blackmond, Jr/ * 
Mr. Blackmond b a law student at The University of Michigan. 

In the twenty ye^rs since the U.S. Supreme Court in Brown v Board 
of Education, 347 US 483, 98 L Ed 873 (1954), declared that, in education 
"separate but equal is inherently unequal," we have come to realize that 
racial ^gregation in public schools is not simply a "Southern" problem 
More importantly, we have come to realize that simpl> integrating student 
bodies and faculties does not an integrated school make, at le^st not in 
the multi-racial sense. There are subtle forms of incidious discrimination 
inherent in the curriculum, textbooks and general approach to^ teaching 
in the public schools in the United States. In addition, teachers are not 
equipped to deal with the new demands placed on them by the rapidly 
changing social and political climate In this country. School desegregation 
has opened up a whole new can of worms which the courts and the school 
systems were hardly prepared to face. The Supreme Court itself, after being 
in the forefront of the school desegregation mbvement, has deemed it 
advisable to back off in the face of a possible loss of public confidence 

The upshot is that the courts will be less and less interested in dealing 
with the diverse and complex problems of school segregation The courts 
are uncomfortable for several reasons. FfcsX] the court^ do not have the 
expertise with which to make the complex and far reaching decisions af- 
fecting education. Secondly , the courts are not comfortable with the ongoing 
control they have to exert over the school districts. Thirdly, the courts 
seem to feel that it is about iim^ someone else assumed a position of national 
leadership with respect to the problems exposed by desaggregation ^ Against 
this background, it will fettjflhe purpose of this papeyto explore some of 
the legal and political avenues left open in spite of the aforementioned 
reluctance, on the part of the courts. One nginl^owever, must be em- 
.phasizcd, it is imperative^ that those wl^ S^^mmiiied to the goal of 
a fully integrated society step into^the vacuum that will inevitably be 
created as the Supreme Court steps 4)iit. Organizations and individuals 
who are concerned must pull together and devise programs that are well 
thought out and workable. These programs must stand on their own in 
terms of their worth, not only to minority groups but their worth loathe 
majority groups as well. In order for it to work, multiracial education must 
be deemed "good for the country." 

O 
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It is clear that the Fourteenth Amendment prohibit^ bome school 
segregation beyond the regional borders of the South. In recent times the 
battleground has shifted from the purely de jure segregation fields of the 
South to the„ predominantly de facto segregation fields of ^he North. 
The problems are becoming more complex, the courts mure wear> and 
national §overnmentalJeadership more scarce. The complexity of the 
problem is illustrated b> the difficulty encountered in desegregating ^n 
overwhelmingly black city school system. A cursory glance at recent 
Supreme Court' opinions in Rodriqutz,' Swann/ andKcycs, indicate the 
problems the courts are having to urestle \\ith. The pending Detroit busing 
case to be decided any day now will be a landmark ca,se regardless of the 
way it is 'decided.* As far as the executive branch is concerned, the President 
of the United States has declared his support jor de facto segregation. He 
has opposed buslTTJTand argued for decreases in expenditures fur education. 
Only the Congress, and more specifically the Senate* has stood in the way 
of the anti-integration sentiment gaining favor in the country today. One 
wonders how long they can keep their, fingers in the dike. 

For the moment, as much support as possible should be given those 
^ legislators who are in sympathy with the struggle for equal educational 
, opportunity. More important, for the litigator as well as the legislature 
and enlightened school officials, there must be factual data outlining the 
extent of the problems, the damage being done and specific proposals for 
remedial judicial action. For example, there appears to be a grent deal of 
controversy as to the meaning of ''equal educational opportunity" and 
what Is meant by the measurement of educational opportunity. Equal 
educational opportunity seems to imply that one has some method oif meas- 
uring the opportunities for learning that an educational system provides. 
The. traditioi\al measures used have been criticized as resting "on a number 
of implicij assumptions that are at^ the best questionable and at worst, 
wrong/"' Even the approach used in the much publicized Coleman report 
is subject to , cfiticism." The various approai:hes should be evaluated 
thoroughly and the approach which iJest suits our purpOi>es should be con- 
ceptualized and put into a form so that it is easily implemented using 
present institutional structures if possible. * ' ^ * 

At present, most litigation is in the area of. pupil and teacher assign- 
ments that are racially disproportionate, location and construction of 
schools, which, especially in conjunction with discriminatory housing prac- 
tices and patterns, result in racially separate schools, ,schf)ol attendance 
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zones, and possibl> school district boundaries, which have the effect of 
being raciall> exclusionar>. Future htigatiun ma> well fucus on "what" is 
taught in (he classroom and "how" it i& taught. Teachers, of course, will 
'bear the brunt of the attacks on the subtle forms uf discrimination still 
present even after physual dest^rtgatton. Teacher organizations must be- 
come initiators so that the> will not be caught in a crossfire between state 
school officials and the courts. One need look no further than the Detroit 
busing case to see what can happen when^ teacher interests are onl> an 
afterthought. What follows is at best a general outline of what may be 
. doen tQ start the ball rolling with the rights and welfare .of teachers a 
prime consideration. ^ 

At the national level, teacher organizations should be prepared to con- 
trol those institutions that have left them ill equi[jped to deal with problems 
they did not cause. The Kerner Commission in 1968 warned of the develop- 
ment of two societies, one white, one black. During the six >ears since 
that report, the division has increased. Onl> in employment and classrooms 
must the races associate^on a continuing basis. National polic> and national 
law are evidence of the fact that multiracial schools and equal employment 
are American objectives. However, two prerequisites must be met before 
we can achieve those objectives. First, minorit> group people and the poor 
must have the opportunit> ^to acquire skills so that they can compete 
succesfully with members of the dominant group. Second, attitudes that 
foster multiracial interactions must be developed. The classroom api^ears 
to be the ideal place to start fulfilling these prerequisites and this neces- 
.saril> means that teachers will bear most of the responsibility. Two ques- 
tions need to be answered especially with regard to the second prerequisite, 
1) are teachers educationally prepared to deal with such a great respoiisi- 
bility and 2) are there some other institutions which are legally required 
to assume some of the responsibility ? These questions are obviously inter- 
related. 

There is some question as to whether it is possible or evei) desirable to 
delegate the task of creating a multiracial society to the schools. There are 
those who suggest that it is difficult enough attempting to teach children 
the basic skills, to try to change attitude* that are frequently reinforced 
at home would be even more difficult, perhaps im[>e^sible. This i^n area 
where the litigator needs cold, hard facts to convince a court that it is 
reasonable to require schools to develop attitudes that foster multiracial 
interactions. This approach is based on the assumption that it^s not only 
feasible but imperative that we require schools to alter attitudes, or a^the 
very least, give stgdents a posit4ve*hmltiracial appi'oach toJearning and 
living. Clearly, this assumption has important .social, edjucatiunal and 
political significance beyond the scope of this paper 

There are, however, several legal pro[jositions intertwined in any answer 
to the above i|uestions What governmental institutions are best suited to 
assist teachers and school districts in developing the concept of multi- 
racialism? What legal duty do teacher training institutions have to the 
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school districts of the state or states, which the> serve? Are school districts 
under any legal obligation to provide multiracial approach to learning? 
What legal dut> does the State . Board and its agents have especially with 
respect to teacher certification and leadership in higher education? 

To deal with all of these issues in depth is beyond the scope of this 
paper but it is hoped that this effort will at l^ast define the problems 
more clearly and offer what is at best a crude first step. Manifestl'y, some 
of the above propositions are closel> related and ma> be dealt with as 
such For example, in the State of Michigan, to require training institutions 
to address 'themselves to the issue of multiracial education and to better 
prepare teachers to operate in such a setting ma> be indirectly accomp- 
lished b> forcing the State Board and the Michigan Department of Educa- 
tion to onl> certify those teachers and those institutions that are adequately 
prepared to do the job they are obligated to do. Namely, to prepare 
teachers and students to operate in multiracial society. No teacher should 
be certified to teach in any school in Michigan who does not demonstrate 
the ability to teach stud^ts from diverse racial and economic backgrounds, 
who does not have^an understanding of the effect of discrimination on 
minority groups as well as on the majority , and who has not been educated 
in an integrated or multiracial setting. The institutions of higher education 
approve^ for the preparation of teacfiers must make reasonable efforts to 
provide such trailiing or risk sanctions imposed by the State Department 
of Education. Tne State, through the State Board and the Departmertt of 
Education mu^t guard against certifying teachers who ate not equipped to 
teac^ in a multiracial setting The State Board must also accept its Con- 
stitutional opligation to provide leadership and general supervision over 
all public edijcation and to generally plan and coordinate all public educa- 
tion, including liigher education." Obviously, if the state agency that is 
respon^ble for education in a state has the legal duty to enforce the con- 
stitfition, laws, ind policies of the state with respect to education, then 
that agency wou d be an indispensable party to any action based thereon. 

In Michigai), the state legislature is vested with practically complete 
control over the public schools in thie state. The Michigan Constitution 
requires the legislature to "hiaintain and support a system of free public 
elementary and secondary schools as defined by law." It further provides 
that each school district must provide education "without discrimination 
as to religion, creecl, rajDC, color^ or national origin."' The conduct of the 

'schools, qualificatioh of ttaihers and the subjects taught thtretn are all 
within the control if the state legisl^iture, subject only to constitutional 

xrestraint^ The lepjjslature has in turn delegated to the State Board of 
Education superintii^ding control over local lx)ards of education and over 
elementary and secohdary education generally."* 

f 
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The Michigan Constitution requires the State Board to provide 
" (Ljeadership and general supervision over all public education ... It 
shall serve ab. the general planning and t<Jordinating bod> for all public 
education, including higher education . . | 

The State Board is constitutionally required to appoint a Superiiuendent 
of Public Instruction to execute its policies through the State Dejjiprtment 
of Education. Pursuant to its constitutional dut> and b> legislative enact- 
ment/thc State'Board has the responsibility to determine the requirements 
for, and the issuance of, all licenses and certificates for te4cheys in the 
public schools of the state.'' In furtherance of the above resppnsibillty, 
the Statt Board has caused to be promulgated through the Department 
of Education, rules and regulations governing the certification of teachers 
who desire to teach in Michigan public schools. In light of the constitutional 
policy of non-discrimination the State Board has ruled that segregation of 
students at any /ei^e/ seriously interferes with the achievement of equal 
educational opportunity guarantees of the state. It has rul^d that segregated 
schools 

. . fail to provide maximum opportunity for the /ull development o( 
human resources in a democratic society."*^ 

Michigan institutions uf higher education approved for preparation of 
teachers are directed to (1) provide an understanHing| of the effect of 
discrimination on minority groups as well as oii the majority, and (2) to 
educate prospective teachers in integrated education programs so that they 
mi^ht further achieve the equal opportunity guarantees of the state in 
their teaching careers. An applicant for a teaching certi^cate must show 
an awareness that Michigan's constitution and laws guarantee the right 
to equal educational opportunity without discrimination. The applicant 
is responsible for creating a climate for learning based upon the practice 
and understanding of ''equality of educational opportunity in its fullest 
sense" (emphasis added). 

A fair reading of the constitutional, statutory and regulatory enactments 
of the state and its agencies indicates that the state has not only committed 
Jtsclf to a course leading to equal educational opportunity for all, but is 
actively combating the evils of segregation in its classrooms. However, in 
practice, it appears that the State of Michigan has not lived up to its stated 
responsibilities. The State Department of Education, whose responsibility 
it is to implement Michigan's education policies, apparently has neither 
the funds nor the staff to implement the machinery necessary to insure 
equal educational opportunity. Preliminary observation suggests that few 
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institutions of higher education approved for the prep*aratiun of teachers 
actually require of its students an understanding of the effect of dis- 
crimination on both minurit> and white ^tu^jents. The extent of integration 
in teacher education programs also appears tlTBe negligible? Precious little 
data is available to indicate the degree to tvhich teacher education programs 
have volutarily complied with the Department of Education's directives. 
Some of the more progressive institutions ma> have adopted ^uch a position 
in the interest of a more relevant education for its students. The fact 
remains that (he State Board, the Superintendent and the Department 
of Education have a clear dtfty to enforce the equal opportunit> guarantees 
of the State of Michigan. 

Institutions of higher, education are under a clear dut> to implement 
courses of instruction leading to an understanding of the effect oi dis| 
crimination on all students. The> are required b> legulation to integrate 
their teacher education programs so that prospective teachers might further 
achieve th^^ual opportunit> guarantees of the state. The Department 
of Education, the teacher certif>ing agenc>, must determine whether ap- 
plicants for teaching certificates show an awareness that Michigan's con- 
stitution and laws guarantee the right to equal educational opportunity, 
education^ thou t discrimination. This is at least whai equal educational 
opportunity means in Michigan. The Department of Educatlojji as the 
regulatory agency for institutions of higher education should institute 
procedures for enforcing and implementing the above requirements. 
" The obvious question no.w is what legal recourse exists for enforcing a I 
clear legal duty on the part of state agen\ies? The 1963 Constitution/ 
authorizes the State Supreme Court to "issued hear and determine preroga^' 
tive and remedial writs."^** One such writ is an action in . mandamus com- 
manding 'performance, of some 4Ct or duty created by law.^ti Mandamils 
may be -used on all occasions where the law has established no specific 
remedy and where, in just and good government there should be a remeo 

To warrant relief by mandamus, there must be a clear legal rieht of 
the plaintiff to the perfornfiance of the act sought to be enforced aftd the 
duty sought to be enforced must be a clear legal duty on the part of the 
defendant The duty ordinarijy must be a^inisterial one andyit is'im- 
material whether the dut> is impose^d b> statijte or by case law. If ^ statute 
imposes a special duty, either in terms or by fair and reasonable implica- 
tion, and there is no other specific remed>, mandamus ma> be^ awarded to 
compel performance of the duty.'*^ The Court of Appeals has jurisdiction 
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in all actions for mandamus against state officers/^ 

As to Nvho can be plaintiff in mandamus proceedings, private persons as 
well as public officers and boards may institute suit. If there is more than 
one named plaintiff, it is sufficient if one such plaintiff has the right to 
sue for mandamus/^ In the case of private persons, they must have a 
'*special or peculiar interest " as )8ntitles them to apply for mandamus to 
compel some action on the part of said officers. Their 'nterest must be more 
than that of the general putjj^exqept in cases where tht Attorney General 
refuses without good reason to act. Whether such private person has enough 
''special or peculiar" interest as entiles him to institute mandancius pro- 
ceedings is a matter of discretion for the court.^ 

Njecessary defendants in a mandamus proceeding are largely governed 
by the general rules as to defendants in ordinary actions. The officer, body, 
corporation, or person whose duty it is to perform the act sought to be 
enforced should be joined as defendant in a mandamus action. ✓ 

Plaintiffs may include a min^rit> student and parent, a school district,* 
a school teacher and posibl> a civil rights and, or a teacher or^nization 
Whether any of the abu^ve named parties or organizations have| sufficient 
"special or peculiar interest'' is of course within the discretion of the ^ 
Court of Appeals. 



Conclmxon: 

It does not appear that the Department of Education will act vvithout 
outside compulsion. It is apparent that the Department does not desire to 
assume its role^ii^he Itadtr in providing adequate education to all children 
in the State of Michigan. In order ^o bring this country back together, 
governmental institutions changed with leadership responsibility are going ^ 
to have to make hard and ^ound decisions. They cannot ignore thatiftt 
jesponsibility^ nor may they only half perform. A few pious declarati^.ns ' 
without the force of sanctions behind them will not ^impress upon anjgone 
,^he i.Tiportance of ^he task at hand^ Requiring institutions of higher ednca 
tion approved for teacher training to adequately p/epJire teachers to deal 
with new problems *and new demands is a relatively minor requirement 
when viewed in light of the tremendous difficulties faced by minorities and 
the poor in contemporary American society. 

I am of the (^pinion that teachers do nut mind being held accountable 
so long as everyone involved is also held accountable. ':'hat includes every- 
one from the Legislature to the vState Board, to the Department of Educa 
tion^to the local school district down to thd local priijfcipal 
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Historjj^ of Department Involvement 

For many years the Departmen\^ of Education was supportive of the 
need , to teach the many cultures representative of the pluralistic nature 
of tHe t)opulation of Michigan. The first endeavor was one of curriculum 
developmentyand the first large, funded project in this area came from 
the efforts of the Michigany Foreign Language Curriculum Advisory Com- 
mittee. Thi|( committee proposed a project, the acronym of which is 
FLICS, "Foreign Language Innovative Curriculum Studies." At the com- 
pletion of this project, many products related to the teaching of culture 
were available. The Department of Education has on file curriculum mate- 
rials related to J|he objectives of the project. The materials resulting from 
the 3 years of FLICS are related to the following purposes: 

1 To improve oral language proficiency in English of Spanish speaking 
children, of inner^city children and of the culturally disadvantaged 
rural group. 

2 To develop literacy in Spanish of Spanish speaking children and to^ 
acquaint them with the culture from which they have come. 

3 To acquaint children of various ethnic backgrounds with the culture 
J. and language of their forefathers, and to help them develop concepts 

of culture and reduce possible ethnocentrism. 

4 To acquaint non-ethnic background Aniericap children with another 
language and culture in order to reduce/ethnocentrism and t^ provide 
standards of cultural comparison. ' 'A 

5 To provide individual study programs in art, music/^nd sodal stud's 
as 'a cultural adjunct to foreign language learning. / 

6 To provide individual study 'programs for carrel use, in nonforei^ 
language areas, such as home economics, ej^ctronics, woodshops, con- 
servation, etc. / ; , ' 

7 To tj;ain adults in analysis and solutjan of instructional problems. 

The problems related to the developHient cflf curriculum material were 
mhoy. However, a few are \vorthy of mention. First of all, there was a 
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real direction for their children should be in terms 
mainstream uf Americln culture (which remained 
undefined^. T^iefe was also the problem related to the nature of the 
materials theniselves, ^nce the> were unpublished materials and there wis 
very littlj^ money available for dissemination. It was extremely difficult to 
alett teaeher graining institutions to the availability of the materials and 
ihe'need.for thetn. This resulted in the materials, not being widely available 
io classroom teachers, and where they were, a void existed in service neces- 
^ry for theirrp|oper utilization. , 

The Qbvioi|s|next step would have been the publication of the materials 
J)y leading tpxlbuok cpmpanies. Textbook companies were unwilling to 
publish materials wthout documentation which w(juld ensure a legitimate 
profit.. .The one exception to the lack of success in this area was the set of 
materials related to Spanish-speaking populations. FLICS completed 
Kindergarten materials which are being initiated' through grade 2 !with 
migrant ^unds. At the present time, thes$ are being published ^ind dis- 
seminated by the Migrant Unit of the Michigan Department of Education 
and the American Council of Teachers of Foreign Languages. These mate- 
rials have also been used as the bases for the expansion and development 
of other ^materials in this category . , • 

From the stage uHievelopment of curriculum materials, the Department, 
wiffi^iml^ed funding and the cooperation of the Grand Rapids Public 
Schools, (JCyelo|^t4.^bibliography which was worked on by ethnic and 
racial groups. These grNups reviewed and annotated existing materials in 
the hope that teachers would become more aware of available resources. 

The -Department also, through the use of Title V of ESEA, has for 
several years conducted a textbook study to review, the inclusion of ethnic 
and racial materials in existing social studies textbooks. 

About this same time, Mr. Ron Edmonds, Assistant to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, organized a conriTnittee made ,up oi repre- 
sentatives of the various racial and ethnic groups liviJi^'in Michigan for 
the purpose of advjsing the Department on future activities in the area of 
cultural pluralism. The coinmittee acted in an advdsory capacity to the 
Departr)fient for several years. Since that time the Department has added 
staff members for i??i|urpose of axivising the Departrnent on Indian and 
Chicano affairs ahoyp^rganized a special tlnit called ''School and Com 
munity Affairs" wh'h re responsible for acting as liaison between the 
schools and the Department in these areas. . 

'ecd for Cofttifiucd Effort - ^ 

U IS quite apparent that there is still a great n^d for futut'e activities 
at the state and local level In the teaching of culture Society is faced with 
the dilemma of resisting the age-old concept^ of the '/tnelting pot" which 
tends to indicate a national and state [)hilosophy of assimilation. The 
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State Board of Education has taken no policy itand in this area and th., 
feeling is that one reason for tiis is a lack of articulation as to the desire 
of the groups involved to follo\v a concerted, diirectiun m regard to the 
teaching and, consequently, preservation of ciilturpl information. It appears 
eN^ident that documentation from the population^ in the field needs to be 
c(jllected as to the directions the Department might taie regarding the 
preservadon of the pluralistic nature of the people^ of Michigan. 

Clf this documentation of need js not forthcoming, the future direction 
seems to be*more in the realm of ^'global education/^ Global education tends 
to surface .the idea of international cooperation from a/survival viewpoint, 
i e. energy- and defense, rather than internal enrichm^t activities related 
to the preservation of culture, 1 / 

The Michigan Department of Education is constin/l> alert to the needs 
of the populace In the category of multi-cultural Wucation, the Depart- 
ment in mo^t cases (bilingual education being a no^ed exception) has not 
^ received sufficient evidence of a unified polic y suppdrted by large numbers 
of people whiqh would give direction for implement^ton at the state level. 
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I Is the United States cuKurall> plural? Ethnically speaking, yes. The 
population of the U.S. is comprised of both the white ethnics (Polish, Irish, 
perman, Italians, French, etc.) and the highl> visible etiinic groups (Third 
iVorld people) which includes Blacks, Latinos, Native Americans, and 
Asian Americans. American 30ciet> is very culturall> plural in terms of the 
jmake-up of the societ>. The structure of the make-up ^of AmeVican society 
|can be plotted on a graph to show relations b^ the use (\i i>?rcentages. \\Ticn 
it concerns a count by bodies, b> numbers, b> percent|iges, yes, the United 
States is culturally plural. ^ , 

Is the United States culturally plural in terms of science, technology, 
economics, politics, literature, the arts, etc.? we relate to the experiences 
that schools have given us, experiences that reflect a monocultural-white, 
(Anglo if you will) middle' class aspects of American societ>, then we are 
compelled, to answer, no, the United States is not ailturall> plural. Our ex- 
perienced in American history classes were those of the struggles, tragedies, 
^ successes and contributions of ivkUe heroes,* white scientists, white poU- 
ticians, etc. In effect, we were exposed to one world, the white world. 

Why is it, then, that in the past few years, there has been a surge in the 
development of ethnic, studies? Why is it that teachers have to utilize 
supplementary materials when the> are Lunf runted with situations in which 
they cannot respond truthfully? The fact is, it is common knowledge to 
cver>one that somehow, whether intentionall> or inadvcttcntl> , America 
has not given validity to the dignity and worth of the culturally diverse 
components of its Society. Educational institutions have played a very 
significant role in perp)ctuating m>ths, distortions and oppression of the 
highl> visible ethnic groups. The> have legitimized the inculcating of the 
values, gual^'and attitudes of the majurit> , the dominant elemetit of society 
In doing so, nie> have rendered the values, goals and attitude^ of the non 
majority as invahd, inappropriate, deviate, and worse still, npn -existent. 
It is true, you can argue that Third World people tan be foiik^d in the 
instructional materials used b> educational institutions. But in \^hat rules 
do they appear, in {wsitive, contributory roles in the development of the 
United States, or do the> appear in the negative, fctereot>pical roles» demon 
--^trating struggle, conflict, or oppression, if you will? \ 



' There is a need, then, for multf-cultural education becausb^ere preselitly 
exists a data-deficiency amon^ persons involved in the edutational process, 
a data -deficiency which not onl> is detrimental to the self/concept of T^ird 
^ World children, but whichMs an embezzlement perpetrafted on the whtte 
, student as well Teachers have, b> no fault of their o\/n, been processed 
through a system which has the responsibilt> of traini/g them to educate 
children* The problem is, the> have not been trained/to teach culturally 
' diverse children Knc/vvledge is imparted with a maximum amount of under- 
; standing for the particular need of a child. Allowantes have to be made 
' for the indiviaualit}/ of the child The teacher cannojT begin to comprehend 
what a child needs until he or she knows who the/child is, what type" of 
environment he comes from, and what his social D&ttcms and beliefs and 
ethics are In other words. th& teacher has to acccrft the dignity and worth 
of the child Unfortunatel> , this has not been the Case in the past. A Third 
World thild. by virtue of the fact that the environment that surrounds him 
in the school, his teachers, most of his peers, the^ values.' beliefs, attitudes, 
and behavior, the materials he works with, the structure of the school itself, 
is alien to his culture, begins to develop a negative self-concept, his self- 
confidence and self-knoTvtc^ge is damaged. Dr. Aragon, Director of the 
United States Office of Bilingual Educations sa>s that a Latino student 
is emotionaly worse off when he leave's a school s\stem than before he 
entered it. - * 

Multi-Ethnic Curriculum and MEA posture 

The answer to the problem is then tackling the curriculum. The cur- 
riculum should be modified so that is reflects the dignity and worth of 
Third World people and their contributions to the development of the 
United States Effort^ arc being made on an individual teacher or school 
buildipg basis to begin to effect some change in their curriculum. But until, 
this process is institu:tionalized, ver> little change will occur among the 
behavior and delivery of the multi-ethnic curriculum by school personnel. 
In other words, various groups and organizations must take part in the 
institutionalization of the cultural pluralism before the schools, colleges 
and universities can effectively deal with multi-cultural education The 
Michigan Education Association has taken the posture that the Teacher 
Certification Code for the State of Michigan should require that teachers 
complete as a part of their degree and certification requirements no less 
than six academic credit hours in multi-ethnic studies As relates to the 
desegregation order, thcTviEA requested that the court order the Metro- 
politan District to devdop and implement a polic> which mandates that 
all persons employed at a professional capacity within the school environ- 
ment must conf^lete or. shall have completed no less than six academic 
credit hoi/rs in multi-ethnic studies within a two-year f)enod beginnmgSvith 
the date of implementation of the desegregation order plus a training pro- 
gram in a human relation.^ componept MEA is also relating to the need for 
changes within the school environment as it relates to niulti-ethnic cur- 
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nculam development and human relations through requesting of the North 
Central School Accreditation Association a /^vision within the present 
cntena to include the variables of multi-ethnic cUrriculum development, 
liuman relations, the rights^ of students, and the employinent of minority 
j [roup persons. ^ 

loU of Various Organizaiions in Institutionalizing the 
icalitics of Cultural Pluralism, 

The most pertinent groups that must Uke part if our society is" to ef- 
iecUvely institutionalize the realities of cultural plur^sm in the schools, 
colleges and universities are the state legislatures, st^ boards of education, 
colleges and universities^ and teacher associations and unions 

The following focuses on some of the tasks that each of the aforemen- 
Uoned must complete if oiir society indeed Js to change the state of Third 
World people in a pluralistic society }6 being valid, appropriate, and 
legiUmate, and at the same time effectuate a more viable learning environ- 
inent (or all students. * /' 

Role of State ^gislatures 

1. Initiate and pass legislation that will: 

A. Establish what racist behavior and practices are (individual and 
institutional). 

B. Prohibit racist behavior and practices from being conducted in the^ 
educational institutions of Michigan. 

'C. Prohibit publishers' whose materials have been found biased from, 
marketing those products in Michigan. 

D. Mandate that the realities of our culturally plural society, both past 
and present, be reflected in the totality of that whick is the school, 
college, or university. 

E. Charge the state board of education to implement the above legis- 
lative provisions and provide the necessary allocations ior imple- 
menting the charge effectively. 

Role of the State Boards of Education 

The major. function of the sUte boards of education will be to implement 
laws on cultural pluralism as passed by the respective state legislature 
In carrying out their responsibilities, state boards should consider the 
following actions: 

,1. Establish a curriculum department on* cultural pluralism (All general 
education would be a part of this department). The function of this 
dcpartmentSvould be as foljows: , ^ ^ 

A. Develop and/ or refine present instruments for assessing ethnic 
biases in. instrumental material. 
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Develop culturally plural material for all subjects KA2 including 
lesson guides. 

Provide each school district with lists of instructional materials that 
have been assessed both as ethnically biased and free of bias. ' 
Provide consultapts to assist local school districts in implementing 
the realities pfcultural pluralism. \ 

2- K^ommend^ocal school districts to establish a department of cultural 
plu^lism in' curriculum whose role would correspowl with that recom- 
mended at-the state level. 

3. Empj0y a multiracial staff. There should be at least one- member from 
eacK of the Third World groups. 

4 Establish as a requirement for teacher certification and continued 
teacher tenure 4 minimum of twelve college credit hours in areas such 
as institutional and individual racism, cultural pluralism, etc. 

5 Maftdate bilingual and bicultural programs be established wherever 
there at least ten children who^ language at home is not English and 

"they (the children) cannot speak, read, and/or understand English 
» and/or read and write the language spoken at home. 

6 Develop and 'or refine present Instruments for assessing ethnic bias in 
achievement and intelligence tests. 

7, Evaluate ^1! intelligence and achievement tests for ethnic bias and 
prohibit /tne use of those found to be biased. 

Role of the Local School Boards and the Local Teacher 
Associations or Unions 

Becau^fe legislation in some states, teachers as well as other public^ 
employees have the right to negotiate with their employers an agreement 
(contract) relative to their conditions of employment. The scope of these ■ 
conditions m many instances included curriculum. In light of thisy the 
tasks presented in thi^ section will focus un two primary functions— those 
that can be answered by the mandate of the local boards of education and 
those that can be' answered by collective bargaining. \ / , . . 

1. Tasks to be answered by mandate of local school boards. 

A Est^li^h a department of curriculum on Cultural Pluralism, whose - 
role would be : , . * . . ^ 

1 )' Evaluate ethnic biases in the district's, instructional materia], 
, 2,) Develop culturally plural, material for all subjects in- 
• eluding lesson guides. - i J . * 

3.) iProvide consultative servicerTo each schooj^of the district as 

they proceed in implementing the realities of *<?UlturaUpluralisiri. i 
4 ) Identify and shart with each s<5hobl the presentl> exisUng mate^^ ' 
rial that can be utilized in effectuating cultural pluralism iiy (^e ' 
classroom. • 
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B. Evaluate locally used btac^ardized achievement and intelligence tests 
for ethnic bias and discontinue those found to be biased. 

2. Tasks to be answered by ti e collective bargaining process. 

% A. Establish what racist behavior and practices are — individual and 

institutional {These can follow the state criteria if those are de- 
veloped^.) 

B. Prohibit the racist behavior and practices from being conducted in 

the local school district, violation of which would result in reprimand, 
suspension, and/or permanent dismissal. 

C. Mandate that new teachers emplo>ed will have had at least twelve 
college credit hours in ^reas e.g. cultural pluralism, institutional and 
Individual racism, etc. 

D. Mandate that teachers and administrators presently employed will 
within a three-year peridd acquire at least twelve college credit 
hours in areas e.g, cultural pluralism, institutional and individual 
racism, etc. - . 

E. Mandate an indepth and 09-going insei:vice program, one whose 
length is greater than a day, sustaining, and is free of internal inter- 
ruptions and conflicts. Such an inservice should include the following 
or similar program topics. "Institutional and Individual Racism,'* 
'^Establishing a Curriculum with the Realities of Cultural Plural- 
ism,*' ''Values Clarification,'* ^'Instructional Material and Ethnic 
Bias," "Institutionalizing and Implementing the itealities of Cultural 
Pluralism,'* "the Cognitive and Affective Domains,^' etc. 

F. Mandate that Third World people will be employed at all levels in 
' the school district. . , 

t 

^ Role of the Colleges and XJniversHies 

1. Mandate that the realities of cultural pluralism both past and present 
be reflected in the totality of that which is the college or university. 

2. Mandate that all degree programs will have as a iJasic requirement, 
training in institutional and individual racism, the realities of cultural 
pluralism, development and utilizatjon of multi-ethnic instructional 
matenals, the evaluation ol instructional material and standarized tests 

^r ethnic bias, etc. 

3. Mandate a culturally plural staff at all levels. 

4. Prohibit racist behavior and practices from being conducted at the 
college or university by establishing what that is and making the viola 
tion of such grounds for dismissal. 

5. Mandate that all insfcrvice conducted with school districts be con- 
* tingent at least on the required partici[)ation b> the immediate super- 
visors of that personnel involved. 
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Conclusion 



The aforementioned tasks are recommendations presented by the .^ichi-. 
gan Education Association. The educational institutions must be coq- 
fronted' and held accountable. They must begin to effect curriculum change, 
change that will be respective of, responsive to, and meaningful for all 
members of this cultural plural society. 
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EXEMPLARY PROGRAMS OF MULTI-CULTURAL 
EDtJCATION IN TEACHER TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS 



Donald Peckenpaugh 
Dr. Peckenpaugh is Supenntendent of the Birmingham, Michigan, Public Schools 

t 

In order to improve the multi-cultural educational program in the 
Birmingham Schools, a committee of teachers, administrators, and parents 
recently made an intensive stua> of curricular content, instructional mate- 
rials, and personnel practices of the district. The joint committee recom- 
mended specific affirmative steps in each of thes^ areas. One of the activi- 
ties has special interest for those desiring to improve teacher training in 
the area of multi-cultural education. 

We wrote to the Deans of the Schools of Education in major colleges and 
universities and told them that when considering candidates of equal 
qualifications, that the Birmingham Public Schools will give special con- 
sideration to those individuals who have had personal experience or fomial 
training in the area of minority group studies. We stated that the formal 
training we have in mind would be designed to provide candidates with an 
understanding of. the effect of racism on decision making in our society; 
the effect of prejudice on the life chances of individuals in our society; 
and the tontributions of minority groups to the American culture. 

We requested a description of the programs designed to deal in a clear 
and direct way with these concepts and understandings. A total of 122 
requests for information were submitted to the colleges and universities 
with whom we have regular placement contacts. 

In no way could the responses be considered a careful study, but the 
.replies* were interesting. Our major effort was to stimulate interest in 
changing programs. I believe that we did. a bit of that and I know we will 
continue that effort. We will be summarizing our findings as the next step 
to stimulate. We received no reply from eighty colleges and assumed that 
they had no significant program. We received replies from forty two which 
ijidicateH some attempts at dealing \^th the three topics. 

Even fimong the group that responded, a large number of replies revealed 
no special program. Casual inspection showed that thirty colleges had made 
some significant develupment in this area. The model answer was to provide 
a listing of courses which could be elected from the total university offering 
Several mentioned special, separate programs, the most frequent being in 
Black Studies, Urban Education, or Teaching of Educationally Disad 
vantaged. 
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It seems that jnQ3t major universities hkve dozens of ^peciai courses 
thkt treat multi-ctfftural education. Many opportunities do exist fof In- 
tensive study in areas' for students who have a special interest. Usually, 
these experiences are not required, and the majority of students d6 not 
seem to become involved in them. The programs of Indiana University 
and Kent State University are especially outstanding. They offer what/ 
appears to be fine selection of optional programs jn rtulti-cultural education/ 
and other collateral training. / 

Three universities offer an approach significantly different to deserve 
commendation as exemplary programs. They exist Jn state universities in i 
the three bordering upper midwest states of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Michigan. | 

The Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction has a specific ad- 
ministrative code requirement in human relations which requires that. 

(A) Preparation in human relations, including intergroup relations, shall 
be included in programs leading to initial certification in education. 
Institutions of higher education shall provide evidence that prepara- 
tion in human relations, including intergroup relations, is an integral 
part of programs leading to initial certification in education and that 
members of various racial, cultural, and economic groups have par- 
ticipated in the development of such programs. 

(B) Such preparation shall include the follo\ving experiences. 

1 Development of attitudes, skills, and techniques so that knowledge 
of human relations, including intergroup relations, can be trans-, 
Jated into learning experiences for students. 

2. A study of the values, life styles, an^ contributions of racial, cul- 
tural and economic groups in American society. 

3 An analysis of the Forces of racism, prejudice, and discrimination 
in American life and the impact of these forces on the experience 
of the majority and minority groups. 

4 Structured experiences in which teacher candicjates have opportuni- 
ties to examine their own attitudes and feelings about issues of 
racism, prejudice, and discrimination. 

5. Direct involvement with members of racial, cultural, and economic 
groups and/or with organizations working to improve human rela- 
tions, including intergroup relations. 

6 Experiences in evaluating the wa>s in which racism, prejudice, and 
discrimination can be reflected in instructional materials. 

The University of Wisconsin -Madison, and the University of Wisconsin- 
Stout, each have developed an approach to meet these rtquirements. Re- 
quirem^ #^ which mandates "Direct involvement with members of 
racial, cuhxffal, and economic groups and/or with organizations working 
to improve human relations, including intergroup relations" is satisfied 
through a set of fie)d experiences. The other requirements are met through 
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an individually selected program using a variety of courses offered by the 
university. Each student bea^& the major responsibility for organizing an 
appropriate program of coursci* and field experiences. The faculty teaching 
the courses have submitted documentation for each course for each code 
point, • ' ) ' 

Study of the course listing reveals that almost every coiirse listed meets 
two or more of the points in the code. However, there seems to be no more 
courses directed at the multi-cultural 'Education area than at, comparable 
mstitutiofts. The requirements for "a study of the values,, life styles, and 
contributions of racial, cultural, and economic groups in Arnerican society" 
I could be met by seventy-one courses at University of Wision sin -Madison. 
\ Although the relationship to multi-cultural education is obvious in seven 
\ teen of the titles, it does include some questionable ones in the other fifty- 
four, includingisuch far removed ones as 'Teaching Lan^age Arts,'' "In- 
troduction to iance; Movement Therapy," ^'Children's Literature," "Story 
Telling and Oral Literature," ''Health Core Systems," and "Introduction 
to Communicative Disorders." 

The program at University of Wisconsin-Stout is slightly less minority 
culture oriented, particularly for the field service experience. It puts its 
major emphasis more on the human relations aspects, such as self, self 
awareness and the development of positive self concepts, the nature and 
condition of man the human being, the many facets of individual differences 
within the framework of human growth and development. In support of 
their position, they point out correfctly in their descriptive literature tfiat 
in the state administrative code the term ^'minority" appears only once 

The state department in Alinnesota also has adopted a regulation on 
human relations education for teachers. The 'teacher training institutions 
in the state and other educational organizations, including public school 
systems, are implementing preservice and in-service programs. This is 
necessary because the regulation requires that all candidates for a teacher's 
license must have met the requirements before they receive a license. All 
•teachers renewing itheii^icense must meet the same requirements. 

The University of Minnesota at Duluth has been one of the first to 
develop a special prograih. Their program requires a six unit program of 
study in a competency -based, individualized program. The units are* 

1. Understanding the Contributions and Life Styles of Various Racial, 
Cultural, and Economic Groups in Our Society. 

2. Self-concept Development (special emphasis on minority group 
J pupils). 

3. Dehumanizing Labels and Stereotyping. 

4. Human Education. 

5. Analysis of Classroom Interaction. 

6. Personal Asessnjent. 

These learning packages include direct personal experience with cul- 
turally different people. In terms of time and effort, item number one 
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which relates^ to multi -cultural education is b> far the mqst demanding, 
In addition, somq students elect additional course work in fieflds of interest. 
The third program to be mentioned is at ^The University of Michiga 
, There, prior to student teachitng, students ^are required to elect threkJ 
courses from a prescribed list of courses in ord^r to meet the multi-culturai 
requirement. The list does not include education courses nor non credit 
courses in order to increase the breadth of experience outside education 
and to leave the education hours unrestricted. Approximately half of the 
first year list of 241 courses is in the field of Afro-American or African 
Studies. One special course, "Teaching for Cultural Diversity," offers 
teaching techniques and strategies for implementing a multi -cultural cur 
riculum. A knowledge of materials appropriate for teaching cultural con- 
tent, and the ability to develop and evaluate such materials is included. 
There has also been an attempt to integrate the multi -cultural concept in 
the educatiop courses, in order to provide some exposure to multi-cultural 
education. 

As a practicing administrator and one who is especially miftrested In 
how students learn, and how people change their beliefs and actions, I 
would like to offer ten hints for those who are developing multi -cultural 
programs. 

1. Avoid the lecture^ and reading approach and provide for student 
involvement, at least in a part of the program. The field experience 
out iij the community with the culturally distinct, and with! children, 
provides a type of learning which can not be a second hayd experi- 
ence. Do provide some direct "people** experience as well as the 
*^book" activities. -I 

2. t>o not focus on information, but put an emphasis upon attitudinal 
changes. The cognitive is usually overemphasized in college courses, 
with little attention tho the affective domain. 

3. Do not limit the program to human relations, nor only to multi- 
cultural education. Neither takes on the full dimensions, nor fills the 
void, unless the other is present. 

4. Avoid the "professor developed** set of learning experiences by in- 
cluding the contributions of students, teachers in practice, and 
citizens (particularly the culturally distinct). Active participation 
of community consultants adds a special impact: Professor are 
usually white and always middle-class and cannot provide adequate 
exposure to other^value systems. 

5. Forget the colirses already developed for other purposes and develop 
new courses based upon your objectives. Only by accident can a 
course already in operation at the university meet the objectives, 
certainly hundreds do not meet the objectives. 

' 6. Move out of the Department of Education for your expertise. 
Specialists in Crban Studies, Social Psychology, Social Anthropology,* 
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Histoij.,..iIiid^ Political Science have a special contribution different 
fronfthe educator. 

7. ' Develop an individualized, prescribed program. Consider diagnostic 

placement and review. Do not give the same treatment to each pupil 
despite his special interest, abilities, and entering knowledge and 
beliefs. If some do not atUin the objectives, do not certify them a^s 
teachers. Dp hot certify them as teachers until they have attained) 
the objectives! 

8. Present an mtkrated, continuing set of experiences throughout' the 
pfeservice training, rather th^n a one-shot (or three-shot) exposure. 
Teaching in such an area can, not be compartmentalized; in order 
for the learning to be effectiv^, it must permeate the^tal experience 

9. Have compulsory requirements to insure balance orexperience. Use 
voluntary experiences only ai supplements to ,the core activities. A 

-r narrow focus in a minority culture is certainly not a multi-culture 
experience. 

10. Develop a competency based program. Focus on learning, not on 
teaching. A competency attained is crucial; a concept presented 
is only secondary. Three courses "taken" do not mean that the at- 
titudes have "taken." 

In summary, it should b^ emphasized that school districts now are looking 
to the teacher training institutions to provide multi-cul|tural training for 
those who wijl teach. Full preparation now includes a multi-cultural com- 
ponent. More is required than a manipulation of course reqiiirements by 
the colleges and universities. Teachers are desired who are trained so that 
they can transmit to our pupils our multi-cultural heritage. 



MULTLCULTURAL TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAM 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
# \ 

Gwendolyn Calvert Baker 

Dr 3akcr is Assistant Professor of Education in the School of Educatloi^, The 
Univcrsity«of Michigan-. ' ^ ' ^ ' • 

During the past decade it was. extremely necessary to be demanding as 
well as explicit in articulating the^ need for multi-cultural education. The 
necessity to be as forceful in justifying the needs to recognize diversity 
during, the seventies is iW)t diminishing. Howcveri the country is becoming 
more cognizant o! diversity, which I feel can be attributed to the third 
world activity of the past few years— initiateH primarily by Black Ameri 
cans. ^ ( I 

People appear to be somewhat more concerned about ethnicity and cul 
tural identity and these concerns are being expressed in a variety of ways. 
Communities are beginning to sponsor and foster ethnic heritage 'affairs 
and events. Schools' arc planning for changes in curricula that reflect and 
acknowledge the various ethnic and cultural groups of our society. In- 
dividuals ^e assuming more pride in their ancestry and are no longer, 
hiding ethnic or cultural approaches and responses to tft6ir unique, and 
personal styles of living. In general, it is somewhat safe to conclude that as 
we aproach the mid -seventies, people appear to be more relaxed and are 
begining to find some aspects of, freedom in a society that at one timev 
tolerated little if any diversity. 

However, this does not meafl that the goals and concepts inherent in 
cultural diversity do not need determined and definite approaches that 
will insure the development and implementation^of multi -cultural education 
at all cvels. These goals do not focus on integration for the sake of inte- 
gration nor do they rely ort separatism for survival. Multi -cultural educa^ 
tion implies an approach that promotes individual freedorti fur all persons 
to retain the uniqueness and integrity of their cultural heritage. It is a 
means through which third worid peoples can find freedom, peace and , 
equality in a society that has long denied their existence . It is> Kmeans 
through which others can be made to realize th^t th^.-floCTety in which we 
livi^ is not mono-cultural. It is a w^y of eliminating elements of ethno- 
* centric behavior responsible for discrimination and racist practices that 
have been allowed to exist. In essence, we have made some beginnings but 
the end is far from b^ng in sight. ^ 

Earlier, I mentioned that schools were beginning to respond to cultural 
diversity and this is perhaps where I would like to begin and share with you 
some experiences in teacher training that indicate and support the r^olfion 
that sonic educators are attempting to address themselves to the n^eds 
of multi-cultural cducatioife* 
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During the Spring of 1972, the School of Education, Univ^sity of 
Michigan was informed b> the Ann Arbor Public Schools that the Master 
Agreement between the Board of Education and the Ann Arbor Education 
Association had iircluded a section that would have i>ome implication for 
our program. The section referred tu the preparation o( student teachers 
in the area of multi-ethnic education. In fact, it did more than refer to 
the preparation of our student teachers in this area but stated. 

Beginning the 1972-73 school >ear, no student teacher shall be accepted 
' . b> the Ann Arbor Schools unless he can^ demonstrate attitudes necessary 
to support and create the multi-ethnic curriculum. Each student teacher 
must provide a document or transcript which reflects training in "or 
evi?!ence of substantive understanding of the multi-ethnic dj^minoritj 
experience. (Ann Arbor Public Schools, 1971-73, p. 

This indeed had meaning for the School of Education because at that 
time there were no visible indications of ruulti-ethnicit> or multi-culturalism 
evident in the f6Vmal curriculum of our teacher training program except 
the Urban Program inJEducation and the Program for Educational Op- 
portunity under the direction of Dr.' Charies Moody. 

The school faced a dilemma. Approximate^ one thousand students had 
to be prepared to meet this requirement in less than six months. -The. 
Winter Term was half over and the Student Teaching assignments for 
Fall were in the process of, being made. There was no feasible wa> at that 

. point in time to adequate^ prepare our students but we knew we had to " 
try to do something. A committee was formed and our task was two-fold. 
1) to plan some experience for our students that would qualify them for 
student teaching in the Ann Arbor Public Schools ^approximatel> three- 
fi(ths or more of our student teachers are placed in the Ann Arbor Public 
Schools for student teache.r training). 2) to plan an integrated and long 
range teaching programmer our students m multi-cultural education. Our 
tasks were defined and we began what appeared tu be an impossible task. 

We accomplished our first task b> .designing wuVkshops that would in 
essence expose students to the concept of multi-cultural education. Our 
Fall Workshop was not the must successful but, accurdijMk to the research 
project that we conducted during the session, it did maTe an impact on 
some students (Baker. 1973). We made man> mistakes on the first work- 
shop ami began immedlatcl> fulluwing the firfal session to plan for the. 
Winter Workshop. The 1973 Winter Multi-Cultural Workshop was a 
tremendous succe.ss* A choice of participation jn uver seventy five Sessions 
was offered to the students These included a variety of ethnic group con- 
tent oriented prcscntatiuris as well as sessions that i>trcssed methodologj. 
In spite of the fact that the Winter Workshop was successful, we Xnew 
that an honest response to the needs for multi -cultural training had to 

Jnvolvc students in a more intensive and extensive t>pc of program. 

^ Subscquentlj, the Multi Cultural Program Committee identified three 
areas in which they felt students needed preparation if multi-cultural 
education was to have anj impact at all The three areas were Knowledge, 
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Philosophy; and Methodology. Once the areas, were identified; the com- 
^ mittee set about the tasjrof also identifying sl>edfi,c objehi^es that would 
help guide us in pl^rfimng specific ways to j^chieve our gdals. A list of 
objective? >vas deYe^l^ped and of{idall> .adopt^by the School of EdMcaliun, 
The University of ^^w±igan (see "MulirCultu^l Objectives for School 
of Educatibn," following this [5aper). In an attempt to accomplish the 
objective of the Knowledge Component, we ^established a multi<ultural 
course requirement for all students planning to hecomi certified b> our 
. institutiob. A list of courses that were offered in uni|s throughout the 
university that appeared relevant ^ cultural concepts was" identified. 
Students were then required to eka three of these cuurses^riox to their 
student teaching experience. We allowed a >ear for stutdents to make this 
adjustment in their schedules and the requirement will lie in effect Fall 
1974. ' 

The Philosophical Component, in theory, was to be achieved as a result 
of the required course work plus the coursA offerings in the Softal Foun(Ja- 
tions Departmenr The Methodology was expected to be integrated jpto 
all of the courses offered in methodolgy One new methods course called 
"Methods for ^ Multi-Cultural Education" has been e^blished in the 
Teacher Education Division and there is evidence that sotne , professors 
^are making honest and effective attempts to iritegrate ipulti-cultural con- 
cepts and approaches in their classes but npt all a^e. TJle sumn^et schedule 
, of 2974 will offer several courses that will ficus on muUi<ultural education. 
In an effort to involve the community anti to enrich Our curriculum we 
haydsi^ieveloped a Multi Cultural Lecture Workshop Series that students 
and teachers may participate in on a voluntary basis or for course credit. 

There ^kve been two important elements in the development of our 
Multi Cultural Training Program that have aided its growth. First of all. 
Dean Wilbur Cohen and Associate Dean Frederick Bertulaet are committed 
to the need for multi-cultural training and are supportive in many ways. 
Another important element of the total Multi-Cultural Program has been 
the emphasisr and work of the Program for Educational Opportunity. 
Fromjts inception, the need for education in this area has been recogiyzed. 
Several conferences, lecture series^, Workshops and technical assistance 
have been devoted to this topic under the direc'tion of Dr. Charies Moody. • 

At this point we feeUwe have made a beginning? but are not ^tisfied 
witlTour present plan We are, however, encouraped by' the student response 
and acceptance of the Validity of the training. 

Our program is presently being revised and it, is the hope of myself and 
the committee that within the nexU three years, a more effective plan for 
training teachers to, teach 'diversity will be developed 

REFF^RENTES * ^ ^ 

\nn Arbor Public Schoob and Ann Arbrtr EdOcaljon Association "XcROtialion Stl^: 
Master Afirecment, 1Q71-7.? ^ 

Baker. Gwendolyn C Cultural Training far Student "Reachers ' The Journal 

of Teacher Education, Vol XXIV. No* 4. Winter 197.? 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
1973 • 

MULTI-CULTURAL OBJECTIVES FOR 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION • 

f «W 

"The following set of objectives apply to any member of the School of 
EducaUon— students, faculty, or other staff— who. are responsible ior 
academic programs of the School or who are participants in such programs 
They were developed by the,MulU-Cultural Committee and adopted at 
the November 15, 1973 Faculty Meeting of the School of EducaUon" - 

I. KNOWLEDGE - " . 

1) To expand the participants' knowledge of their own and other 
cultures ' * 

2) to deepen and to increase the participants' awareness of thefe^own 

cultural identity 

3) to help participants develop a, better understanding of vanous 
ways to expand their contacts wth other cultural groups, and 
become better acquainted with their own cultural roles 

II. PHILQSdPHY 

1) to develop the participants* capacities for humane, sensitive and ' 
critical inquiry into the nature of cultural issues, particularly as 
these may relate to education 

2) to study* the aesthetic, epistomological and ethical^ interrelation- 
ships of cultural life in the United Sutes and elsewhere through 
their psychological, social, economic, and political dimensions 

3) to increase the barticipants* capacity for examining their own 
cultural attitudes and values in the light of history and the current 
situation 

4) to augment the participants* abilities for envisaging future devel- 
opments and ending in planning for cultural interchange within 
an emerging worB society 

III. METHODOLOGY 

to help participants develop the ability to develop and plan 

multi-cultural learning experiences by: 

1 ) investigating, developing, and testing suitable teaching strategies 
for a multi-cultural curriculum 

2) increasing skills in locating, developing, and using instructional 
resources for multi-cuUural education 

3) learning to assess the efTectivencss of a multi-cultural curriculum 
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TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 
QUESTIONNAIRE* 

f ^ 

> I Results 

Of tht eighty ^ight institutions of higher education in the State of- 
Michigan, twenty-eight grant certificates in the area of teacher educaUon. 
It was to these twenty-eight colleges and universities that we ac|dresscd 
ourselves i-n, order to acquire information concerning "Teacher Training 
Institutions and the Need for Multi;^ltural .Education." 

Some questions' we thought j>ertiipt to our inquiry were. Is there an 
effort on the part of colleges and )ifeversides to pattern their*TUrriculum 
after the needs expressed by school districts where student teachers are 
placed > If not, are trends in curriculum implemented 1?> their own voliUon? 
pressure by studenU? by state ai^d local educational association? by 
pressure groups? Have studenU felt or recognized a need for (more) multi- 
cultural learning experiences as they attempt to relate, teach and reach 
children in schools in which they a^e assigned? Are schools sufficiently 
meeting the needs of their studenU itpm a multi-cultural aspect? 

The list of questions could go on indefinitely. Nevertheless, it was at 
this pomt that we felt we could begin^ to roughly outline a questionnaire 
which, in the final analysis, would answer some of the questions and yield 
conclusions, implications for the educational process, as well as for 
educators. * 

The following is the, questionnaire with the total resulU as indicated by 
twenty-two of twenty-eight (79%) teacher training institutions in the 
state of Michigan. * s . * ; 



♦The qu(^tionftaire was designed and administered \y Alva Keith Gu>. Judith Fields 
and Lorraine Buffington, FielH* Service SpccialisU for the Program for Educational 
Opportunity 
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TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 
QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. Please list the school districts in which student teachers froip. yOur_ 
institution are placed. 

Student teachers are placed in districts from the ifnmediate vicinity, 
as well as places as far as the Upper Peninsula, Wisconsin and areas of 
Canada. Ann Arbor, Birmingham, Grand Rapids and Wayne County, 
as well as some school districts which were not specified by the college 
or university irf, require multi-cultUral preparation as a prerequisite 
for student teaching or teacher placement. , ^ 

2. Do any of the above di^ticts require multi-cultural course work as a 
condition or prerequisite for student teaching? 

Yes 5 , No 17 

If yes, how many? 

(Please place an asterick by those districts listed that require multi^ 
cultural courses as a prerequisite to student teachilig.) 

3. Does your institution presently offer multi -cultural courses as a part 
of the course offerings curriculum? 

Yes 17 No -5 

A. If yes, when did* such courses become a part of the curriculum? 

1 960*s - 6 - January interim - 1 

1970*s - No answer - 8 

B. U no, is your institution planning to add multi<ultural courses to 
its curriculufh? 

*Yes 1 .No 4 ^ . 

C. \\Tiei\? Comments: 

"... the need is recognized yet there are no plan§. . . 
" . .'.no definite plan^ as of now. . . 

. as instructors recommend them . . 

. .not unless the demand reappears. 

4. If your institution is not planning to add multi cultural Luurses, would 
you please indicate to the best of your knowledge reasons for not doing 
SO? * 
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Of the four negative respjonses one institution responded to this question. 
The reason for not implementing multi-cultural education into their 
curriculum is that there is "no pressure or perceived need'' 

5, Have any of your students expressed a desire to have multi-cultural 
courses made a part of the ctirriculum? 

Yes 9 No 13 

* ♦ 

j6. ff yes to the above, approximately how many? 
(Please estimate in terms of percentages.) 
Range from 1% to 75%. 

As a required course? 

Yes 3 . 

Jf. As an elective course? . , - ^ 

. , v.s ^ ■ ■ , •/ 

(Two institutions responded affirmatively to both A and B) 

This chart indicates the population of minority school children iifQ^se 
cities where teacher training institutions in Michigan are located!^^ 



City ^ 

1. Adrian 
•'2. Albion - 

3. Allen d^e 

4. Alma « 
S^. Ann Arbor 

6 Berrien Springs 

7. Big Rapids 

8. Dttr'oit 

9. East Lansing 

10. Grand Rapids 

11. Hillsdale 

12. Holland 

13. Houghton 

14. Kalamazoo 

15. Livonia 

16. Marquette 

17. Mt Pleasant 
18 Olivet 

19. "Rochester 

20. Sprir\^ Arbor* 
21 Ypsilanti 

MICHIGAN 



County 
Lenawee 
Calhoun 
Ottawa 
Gratiot 
Washtenaw 
Berrien 
Mecosta 
Wayne 
•Ingham 
Ktint 
Hillsdale 
Ottawa 
Roscommon 
Kalamazoo 
Wayne 
Marquette 
Isabella 
Eaton 
Oakland 
Jackson 
Washtenaw 



Population 

8.431 

3,522 
689 

3,941 
19,643 

2,248 

2,524 
279,558 

4,877 
33,824 

2,793 

5,415 

1,617 
15,915 
37,587 

4,832 

4,806 

1,184 

9,607 

7,477 
2,183,100 



% School 
MinOHty 
36 9 
34.9 
2.7 
6.6 
13 6 

15 5 
9 

69.1 
9.1 
29 1 
6 

153 

3 

21 1 

9 
1 5 
SJ 
1 7 

9 

25 9 

16 1 



Teacher 
Training, 
institutions 



March 21. 1973 State Department of Education, Racial Ethnic Census 
"* School children attend Western PubKc Schools. Minorities constitute 5^r ot the 
total school population _ 
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On the basis of the questionnidre results, the responses seem .to reflect, 
and the implications ma> lead one to believe, that teacher training in 
stitutions m the state of Michigan have little concern regarding mvilti 
cultural education. 

According to the March 21, 1973 Michigan State Department of 
Education Racial Ethnic Census, the population , of children enrolled in 
public schoob throughout the state totals 2,183,110, of which minority 
students represent 16.1 percent. Yet regardless of the number, of minorit> 
students in schoob around the state, their very existence is significant 
and cannot be ignored by those instkutions content to let muiti -cultural 
education rest until the "demand reappear?."^ 

One must consider that sincere change to implement a strong^and 
meaningful multi-cultural program in the curriculum does greatly depend 
upon the acceptance of et'hnic and cultural diversities by educators \ 
Meaningful change, regardless of the situation, does take' time. Never- 
theless, is it too great to ask that our teacher training institutions stop ■ 
perpetuating the mere dissemination of a single culture and its history 
and expand to include a curriculum which reflects 'the nature bf the society 
which they (teacher training institutions) sefve? Indeed, these were the 
cries and demands which were heard so frequently (especially) in the* 

There is still a need for multi-cultural education, inasmuch as .America 
reflects and will continue to reflect a multi-cultural societ> . So the need 
for multi-cultural education should, therefore, move these educators to 
initiate, seek out, and implement the necessar> experience vital to per- 
spective teachers and the children the> teach in spite of their ethnic back- 
grounds. With this, the question remains. How much time is needed before 
effective change by educators is initiated? How much longer can our 
school children wait? Can teacher' training institutions , afford lo pro- 
crastinate until . . the demand reappears,*' until .tliere is "pressure 
or until the "perceived need" is finally recognized or Acknowledged ^ 



' Comment made by one teacher training institution 

^ Baker, Gwendolyn C, "Multi-Cultural Education is a Forct' for Chan^jc *' /« 
novator Vol 4, No 12, April 16, 1973 i 
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APPROACHES TO DEVELOPING MODELS 
FOft PROFESSIONAL GROWTH AND DEV-ELOPMENT 



February 28-March 1, 1974 
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INTRODUCTION 



* ' Charles D. Moody, Sr. 

Dr Moody is Director of the Program for Educational Opportunit) and *\ssistant 
Professor, School of Education, The University of Michigan 

j 

. 'That there- is great need for better programs of in-service education 
is rarely contested. Our ripidl> changing culture and its implications for 
curriculum changes, the continuing increase in pupil enrollment and 
numbers of teachers, the continuous addition to our knowledge in general 
, and particularly our knowledge about children and >outh and the learning 
. process all. In cumulation, mean that professional school people ne^d. to . 
work colitinuously to. keep abr^t of what the> must know and must be 
able to do. They need help, too, in the form of carefully planned and. 
creative programs of in-service education. There are many indications 
that such programs are becoming increasingly common, but it is also 
apparent that much of what go^ for in-service education is uninspiring 
>and meffecUvc** (Corey, 1957). 

The above passage was written in 1957 but much of it is still valid today. 
The articles found in these proceedings are evidence of attempts by educa 
tors, social scientists, and psychologists to develop models of in-service and 
staff .development that will be more effective. 

When the Planning Committee began its sessions, one thing was voiced 

by the majority of its members, that being the fact that we could not 

mention the term in-service ift the title of the workshop, as that would 

surely turn oil many of our' potential participants. Swansburg (1968) 

makes a very valid point about the terminology surrounding in service 

education in the following passage: 

' ^ ' . * 

Don't let words build images of in-service educatiotf as being a many 

tailed monster. It is not! In-service education is a perfectly respectable 
term. Take your choice of one of the other terms like "staff develop- 
ment'' or "continuing education." They are actually synonyms for in 
service education. Perhaps they should be left as just synonyms and we 
should esUblish as a definition that in service education is all education 
that takes place while an employee is in the service of an employer. 

The term that we use is important, the definition of the term is impor 
fant, but there are several other issues that I personally deem to be most 
important and should have top priority.- They are the effective planning 
and implementation of activities to be carried out in the name of in service 
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education, and the commitment of the school district through budget 
allocations ^ind time. Without the latter two, all else plight be in vain. - 

WTiat is the status of information for practitioner^ and other persons 
responsible for in-service education and where do the> find it? Aside from 
a few milestone publications such as the 56th NSSEU Yearbook entitled 
In-Service Education, there is not much available for the practitionejT in 
his in-service efforts. Research in the field is meager. Reports of practices 
are sketchy anti tend to be reported as local '^sticcess" stories rather than 
as objective descriptions. Good .case studies are a xant> , and to the author s 
* knowledge, a handbook describing practices in an> extensive wa> simply 
does not exist (Harris and Bessent, 1969). 

However, Robert Bhaerman (1974) cites two pieces of research in the 
area of in-service education. The first of these studies described by Bhaer- 
man is one done in the late 1960's and conducted bv Alice Miel of the 
Teachers College, Columbia University. The stud> compared 1966 data 
with 1956 data on the nature of in-service activities throughout the country 
focusing oh elementary school teachers. 

Those items in the stud> showing marked prevalence in 1966 (compared 
\vith 1956). were, using new media, rationale for change, organizational 
changes, utilization of consultants, salary advancement, and the use of 
summers. The major "problems" identrfied by respondents, who were 
supervisors primarily, were (1) financial support for in-service programs, 
and (2) "the role of teacher organizations in resisting overtime work." 

The second study described ^yas Dr. Lewis Rubin's "A Study on the 
Continuing Education of Teachers," conducted b> the Center for Coor- 
dinated Education, Universit> of California at Santa Barbara, 1969. TT 
' details and in-service ec^ucation project in which he and his colleagues at- 
tempted to train more than 500 teachers to teach selected skills to. some 
15,000 students ranging from grades one through ten in twenty-seven 
school districts in the country. 

Among various findings of the stud> (related to teacher learning, teacher 
effectiveness, individual differences in teachers, and teaching Styles, as 
well as to the relative effectiveness of this particular approach to con- 
tinuing education) were the following. (1) that a practicing teacher makes 
an excellent trainer of teachers, (2) that changing tjie behavior of a group 
is often easier than changing the behavior of an individual, and. (3) that 
the importance of much in-service effort is attributable not to teacher 
resistance but to the ineffectiveness of the educational system used. 

It has'becn our experience at PEO over the pa^t four years to witness 
that the effectiveness of in-service programs is directly related to the 
amount and quality of involvement of the persons to be affected by those 
changes and a^ctivities planned. The amount of ownership that staff, stu- 
dents, and citizens had in the in-service was reflected in the kind of 
enthusiasm for the program, the continuity of 'activities, and the amount 
of institutionalization oT thcxhangos brought about by the in-service Tht 
work of Miel, Frazicr, and Rubin (iliscussed in Bhaerman, 1974a, 1974b) 
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a)l piint out the critical need for invoKement of staff in the planning and 
implementation of in-service activities as well as the need for agreement 
on goals and needs, and an acknowledgement of the value of these activities 
by the power structure (Bhaerman, 1974). The fact that there is a need 
for the power structure to \alue the activities of hv-ii^rvice should not and, 
in fact, cannot be taken as a license for the superintendent and or the 
board to hand duwn directives un in-service based on superntkU or non 
documented needs of the staff. This has been one of the issues thabsjooms 
most frequently as a cause for rejection of in-service. 

The major reason for in-service education is to promote the continuous 
improvenjetit of the tutal professional staff of the school system (Haas, 
1957). I would agree with these words fully, however, I think that the 
utilization of non-j)rofessionals in school would .require us to include the 
total staff and as much as possible students, parents and school board 
members in our in-service activities. These persons have been found to be 
very important in bringing about positive change in school systems, 
especially where desegregation is a majur tai»k. By their involvement, they 
have bought ownership into the in-service program by bringing a wealth 
of talent, resources, and exp^ise to bear on the issues. 

As pointed out earlier, the re^arch around in-service is meager, how- 
ever, Hermanowicz (discussed in Wailand and Bessent, 1969) did an 
intervie^ study of beginning teachers in twelve states and found a general 
dissatisfaction with in-service programs. Most of those interviewed be- 
lieved that in-service programs were greatly needed, but that existing 
programs were severely inadequate. Sume frequently expressed criticisms 
were that programs were dull and useless because they were too general, 
poorly timed, or devoted mainly to administrative housekeeping. 

This introduction is intended to point out some of the needs in the area 
of m-service education ay viewed from my perspective as well as some 
guidelines and models developed thus far. The Guidelines for In-Service 
Education presented by Cecil J. Parker seem to be widely accepted and 
quoted. These guidelines were formulated based on (a) the concept of in- 
service education, (b) the current growth needs of teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators (c) the psychology of change, (d) recent research in 
the field of ilWservicc education, and (e) the experiences of schools and 
school systems with in-service education activities and programs The 
following are the guidelines set forth by Parker. ' 

Guideline I. People work as individuals and as. members of groups on 
problems that are significant to them. 

Guideline II. The same peopl^ who work on problems formulate goals 
and plan how they will work. 

Guideline III. Many opportunities are. developed for people to relate 
themselves to each other. I 

Guideline IV. Continuous attention is given to individual and to group 
problem solving processes, — ^ 
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Guideline V. Atmosphere is created that is conducive to building mutual 
respect, support, permissiveness, and creativeness. 

Guideline VI. Multiple and rich resources are made available and are usec^. 

Guideline VII. The simplest possible means are developed to move through 
decisions to actions. 

Guideline VIII. Constant encouragement is present to teSl and to try ideas 
and plans in real situations. ^ 

Guideline IX. Appraisal is made an integral part of in-service activities. 

Guideline X. Continuous.attention is given to, the, interrelationship of dif- 
ferent groups. 

Guideline X/^*The facts of individual differences amo^ng members of each 
group are accepted and utilized. V 

Guideline XII. Activities are related to pertinentVspects of the currefSt 
educational, cultural, political, and economic scene. \ 

, In planning for this conference— Approaches to MoQel DeveloBffl/g"t— 
and the preparation of these proceedings, it is obvious that we need to 
document and report the efforts in in-service education to point out their 
successes as well as their failure, so that practitioners will not be left 
groping and making the same mistakes made by others. 

The articles that follow are based on the experiences of practitioners 
in various disciplines and at various levels of the educational hierarch^r. 
Ulysses Byas' paper relates in-service as seen by a superintendent of^ 
schoojjs in Macon Count>, Alabama, whereas Saul Cooper & is from armental 
health perspective. The models advanced by Robert Jackson and C. 
Dwayne Wilson utilize a systems approach. I think it would be safe to 
say that the model proposed by Robert Rippey is what he likes to call 
"tri^Hsitional evaluation" which utilizes the knowledge of the psychology 
of individual and institutional change as well as a knowledge of systems, 
sub systems and the relationship of roles within various organizations. 

We are not proposing that any one of these models or processes to 
developing these models will be a solution to yo^r particular in-service 
needs, however, we do hope that these materials xeduce the possibility 
of repeating mistakes made by us and previous practitioners. PEO will 
conduct careful documentation of in-service activities taking place in 
various districts that we service and report to the districts so thaV they 
rtiay be able to, share Them with you and others interested in in-service. 

Whether we are developing plans for in-service in existing school sys- 
tems or for new cities and/or school systems, we need to ''build in and 
encourage staff development so it is a natural, continuous, int^gral^ part 
of the system" (Fantini and Young, 1970). 
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NEW AND' PRACTICAL APPROACHES TO 
IN^ERVICE EDUCATION AS Ij5!ta.EMENTED IN THE 
MACON COUNTY, ALABAMA PUBUC SCHOOLS *• 

. . ■ ■ V c 

Ulysses Byas 

Mr B>as is Superintendent of Schools Cor Macon County, Tuskegee, Alabama 

« 

^ It^s what you see in the world of metr 
That^maktf you what you are; 
The goody the bad, the glad and the sad 
Are scattered near arid jar. ^ ' * 

, Ij evil and bickering, cheating and sin 
Are all that your eyes can find, 
^\ ,' * ' ,Tken you are as 'bad as'' the fellow men, 

For^ evil is taking your mind. 
If youl^ok for the good in your fellow men, \ 
And help them to nk above 
' The pettiness there that mars the way, 
And show them the beauty of love, 
YpuHl learn to look through^he outer shell 
' And search for the hea^f gold, 
^ And seeking the good in the world of men 

Will help you, your own to mold. 

These arc the words from the pen of Helen G.' Nunn (n a ver:>c entitled, 
"It all Depends on You.'' ' , 

To be invited again to the campus of this great university/, to have the 
opportunity again to engage in, an idea exchange for the Program for 
Educational Opportunit>, to renew personal contact with a former school 
superintendent and your illustrious program director, Dr Moody, Sr., 
t6 again receive such a warm welcome and a gracious introduction are all 
(to me) pearls of great wealth. 
^ 'Now I noticed that included in the packet of information which I re- 
ceived >vas' a sheet entitled, ''Consultant Information' Sheet." Where it 
listed, "Your t6pic,'* "someone typed in keynote speaker Being as I am, 
a wee bit of a modest genius, I have figured out that I am to talk from the 
theme, "Approaches to Developing Models for grofessional Growth." I 
say to you, at the outset, lik6 the words in the poem, 'It all dfepends on 
you." 

Let me share with you what I think must be one of the most aausing 
but accurate dictionary definitions of a term. 'Trofessional" is defined 



in the Webster's Seventh New Collegiate Dictionary as "participating ior 
gain or livelihood in an activity or field bf endeavor often engaged D> 
amateurs." As a school administrator 'practicing in the Southeastern part 
of our country, I know ^ have a. whole lot of amateurs^all of which can 
administer the school system belter than I. To realize the fullness of the 
gain, educational practitioners must, participate in such a mariner that 
continuing growth Occurs. ^ ^ 

For fear that >ou may^ot understand the essence of my approach to 
discussing this theme, "Approaches to Developing Models for Professional 
Growth.** let me pose some questions which I tiiink ar^ basic. I contend, 
as a professional educator, that one's approaches*^epei(d a great deal upon 
tht one and is colored and determined by how he aj^wers some important 
questions. 

Inclusive among them are the following: / , • 

1. Should our society provide universal jeducation for all from earl> 
childh^ through higi school ani maybe higher.>How do you 
answer? Yes or No? x • 

2. Should the school be concerned with meeting the iieeds of individual 
pupils so enrolled. How do you answer^ Yes or No? #^ 

3 Should the organizatiorr. staffing pattern^, attendance zoning, general 
operation, curriculum and the use of financial resources be deployed 
in such a irrannerSs to be exemplary models of a true democracy. 
How do you answer^ Yes or No?^ 

4^ Do you really believe a(l pupds can learn and that tt is abnormal 
when* they do not learn at a wholesome rate How do you answer? 
Yes or No? 

Like the beginning words tjf tfie potm^It ss, ivhat you see in the»wt)rld 
of men that makes you what vqo are i 

If your answer to any one^of the questions lisied abo/e is no, then I'm 
afraid that communication entropy has set in, and that it will probably 
be impossible for me to explain or to communicate with you further in this 
presentation. For I believe that the understanding, the basic understanding, 
of these penetrating questions must be agreed to as we move toward a 
discussion of approaches ahd models which may be helpful in professional 
growth. If your answet to the above questions were yes, then our com- 
munication link is firmly established For I know we both believe that, 
as professional educators, we must understand and develop operational 
programs based on well reasoned philosoph^al concepts or assumptions 
ur^wing out of problems or needs of mdi\idua]s W e need, always, to' under- 
stand and to have clear in our minds, sound theoretical conslderatfons as 
a basis of our actiofts Any approach to developing a'lViodel for professional 
growth must be mclusive.of this This is what I refer^^to a^getting our 
forward thinking in order su that, later, when the questions fly. the answers 
are ready You see. it n what you see in the world of men that makes you 
^what you are. 
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I'd like to spend the remainder of the time sharing with >ou our develop- 
ments in Macon Coynty, Alabama, of several programs based for the most 
part upon our affirmative, answers to the four previous questions, our 
philosophical and theoretical baseb, and based in part upon uur modification 
of the generally accepted philosoph> in this countr> that our schools exist 
to meet the needs of pupils. 

That's a statement of which I think we can get general agreement, 
schools exist to meet the needs of students, however, in practice, it never 
quite comes that wav. In practice it comes out to mean that we exist, to 
meet the needs of pupils as we define needs. Whenever the student or a 
group of students \vou\d show needs, not included in our definition, he 
would have to shape up, or be shipped out. I contend that the day is gone 
for this kind of operation and that this practice can no longer be followed. 
We certainly must do a lot of rethinking in terms of the individuals in 
problem situations. The Wtent to which we can identifv groups of students 
with similar needs and develop programs in which the> can immediately 
see the utility wilPreall) be the true measure of our professionalism. If 
we have to tell students that the program is good for them, I think we've 
already lost them. Any appPoach to the developing of models for profes- 
sional growth must be inclusive of this kind of consideration. 

You may want to begin philosophical the<5rizing by looking at the 
cognitive field of theory of learning, particularly as it relates to the psy- 
chological life spaces of individuals. I don't want to go into thatin detail 
for you are more knowledgeable of that than I, but this could very well 
serve as a take off point In Macon County, educators concerned ^vith 
developing models for professional growth must understand what s bugging 
students as they perceive it. For you see, it's what you see in the world of 
men that makes you what you are 

We had a group of pupils in our schiwl s>stem in which we identified 
some unique needs This group of students were teenagers, school age ' 
parents or expectant parents Just a few vears ago, we, like most systems, 
upon learning that a student was pregnant, of course, asked her^o with- 
draw from school. In some instances she was expelled Dufmg recent years 
it has been the correct and humanitarian thing to let this girl know that 
after a certain number of months she could return to school, but the school 
made no effort of meeting her unique or changed needs We asked ourselves 
*^everal questions about the needs o? this class of ^student The first question 
we asked wa^ whether or not these pirls would, if cut^n a real opportunity, 
remain in school through graduation, would this class of student really 
learn to accept responsibility and to work hard toward the goal of high 
school graduation if some of the barriers which thej identified could be 
removed by the <;chool s\stem> Of course our answer to this multifaced 
question was in the affirmatue We, therefore, obtained some money, built 
a modern, airconditioned building on the campus of our largest high school, 
obtained a research grant from a branch of the Federal Gt>vernment and 
were able to say to these schmil age mothers and expectant mothers, "Come 
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to school, bring your baby with you." When they saw the planned program 
and ^the modern building, they knew we were not playing. They saw im- 
mediately the potential utility in such a prpgram They knew immediately 
that we meant it. They checked the babies into the Preparation for Parent- 
hood Center. The babies are professionally cared for during the-day at no 
cost to the mother, while they, the teenager mothers, go about their regular , 
high school classes. 

Now we the system, faced the identical problem which was plaguing 
these young parents, that is, who would keep their babies if they decided 
to re-enter high school That problem was solved. Those of us who worked 
very hard to germinate and see this idea grow into an operational program 
—through what we saw in the world of these female students, at least, 
in part, was what made us what we are and assured a measure of profes- 
sional growth. 

Another class of students were those whom we identified as '*drop-out 
prone." These were difficult by anyone's definition. They were irregular 
in attendance, failing courses, and worse than that, showed no outward ^ 
concern about the failures, they were truant, they encountered an ab- 
normally large incidence of behavioral problems at the school, the suspen- 
sion rates were higher than the school's average, many were from the 
households of low-income and the whole array of problems associated with 
^ students failing, and students being suspended from school We asked 
ourselves the question, after studying Maslow's hierarchy of needs and 
after looking at some of Hertzberg's motivators and dissatisfiers, and 
aft^r looking at Douglas McGregory's Theory X and Theory Y, and, after ^ 
looking at Dewey's problematic situations and examining barriers that 
stood between people and goals, and in general, doing some philosophic 
theorizing, can these students come to realize some measure of utility in 
school? 

Initially we tried to examine the households of these difficult students, 
and with the problems of trying to identify things which adults did in 
these households in comparison to things which adults did in households 
of students who did nut get into difficulty . We concluded, with a great deal 
of accuracy, that there are some affirmative things which the parents of 
these drop-out prone students could do to significantly change their at- 
tendance and behavior patterns in school. We found that adults in the 
household of difficult students, if they were any good at all, were spending 
something akin to 10 percent of their time working on regular jobs, and 
moonlighting on two or thr^e other jobs merely to supply a rather low 
desree of adequacy in the psychological need area and maybe a little bit in 
the .safety needs area. 

We reasoned that if we could initiate a program which could literally 
start where the students were and then build upon that, movement toward 
an objective could be realized We therefore, obtained a grant as one of 
the nineteen (10) US Office of Education Drop-Out Prevention Programs 
in this country We employed twenty-four (24) parents of these difficult 
students— of the entire number, twenty (20) hac^ regular employment, 
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three (3) were on welfare and one (1) on Social Securfty. They had an 
average iflcome of about $45.00 per week. We said to these parents. *'\Ve 
want you to come to work, full time, for us. If you do, we]] pay you 
$100.00 a week." Of course, some thought we were kidding— $100.00 a 
week Once they got over the shock of this job offer and realized that we 
were not kidding, the> wanted to know \Nhether or not they could do the 
job We assured them in spite of the fact that they themselves had an 
average number of >ears of schooling at 6.5, that the> could indeed do the 
job We gave preference, in emplo>ment, to the parent who had a difficult 
student in the household but who also had the largest number of school 
age and {?tt-school age kids in that household. 

1. "Your firjst job." we said to them, "will be to keep the kids in your 
own household regular and punctual in attendance " We set up the 
mechanism to monitor and check this out. ''If vou don't do this, then 
you are not doing your job." 

2. "You must engage acti\el> in PTA and other school sponsored activi- 
ties " We set up the. mechanism to monitor and check this out, "If you 
don't do this, you are not doing your job." 

3. "You ought to be in position to help your kids with their school work, 
^ so we are going to require >ou to enroll in. and attend, our s> stem's spon- 
sored Adult Basic Education Classes which meets twice per week." We set , 

up the mechanism to check and monitor this and said to them. "If \ou don't / 
do this, you're not doing your job^' 

4. Each of the twenty-four (24) parents were given an itinerary of 
eight to ten households in which there were drop-out prone students and 
we said to them, "It's your job to ride herd on these parents, and help 
them to keep their kids in school also " We did not attempt to give them 
ally sophi.sticated training techniques on how \oi/ build rapport with 
people, for some of us have long learned that many people who are 
economicall> poor, "got" a level of sophistication in terms of rapport with 
people that most of us^so called middle in^brne people — will never have. 

5 Each parent worker was required to bringlat least two people on their 
case load to PTA meetings and other group meetings. Monitoring and 
checking s> stems were devised and installed to assure that these standards 
were met. Prior to employment with this program the} were workmg 
regularl> on jobs pa>ing much less than the SIOOOQ per week \thich we 
offered The> immediatel> saw th1?msclve.s able to fmancially meet more of 
the ph>siological' and safct> needs. That was their utilitv— thev kticw the 
program was designed for them Needless to sa} . the drop-<^ut rate at the 
target high sc^iool dropped the first >car from 13 8 percent to less than 
three percent' Man> persons and cspccialiv the US Office of Education 
were amazed ' ' 

We did nothing about the curriculum, the teachcr-pupil ratio, instruc- 
tional supplies, etc So >ou sec, as wc look toward developing approaches 
to models, it's reall> what >ou sec in the world of men that makes \ou what 
you are. that >ou must rcallv believe that universal free education for 
all should be provided, that the school should be concerned with mcetmg 
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the felt needs of individual pupils enrolled, that the use of human and 
financial resources ought to reflect a model democrac> . that \ou really 
beheve all pupils can learn, and that it is abnurmal when thev do not learq 
at a wholesome rate. I cite these examples here tu i>hu\\ that there are ways 
through which we, as educators, ma> accelerate our owti professional growth 
by how we help others to solve problems which they face. 

We therefore, felt a sense of obligation of identifying barriers which 
stood between the person and the goal. We ^tudied, \er> carefull> , Maslow's 
hierarch) of needi> m our effort to determine things which occupied people s 
time. We looked brief 1> at Hertzberg's mutivators and dissatisfiers, we 
gave* attention to pi>>chological life space of individuals and we asked 
ourselves some basic questions about these pupils using McGregory's 
Theor> X and Theory Y as a starting point. The professional ed^icator, 
who answered the four basic questions in the affirmative will u^e his knowl- 
edge and training to develop viable programs which rest on sound philo- 
sophical and theoretical grounds. The extent to which he is successful will, 
I am sure, determme his professional growth 

Utilizing the same sort of philosophic theorizing and making a similar 
anal>sis, we have developed a proposal, and are optimistic that*it mav be 
rfunded, to do things of a different kind for our first grade students in 
the area of reading readiness Let me sav here that the American public 
school s>stem has done etti out^standing job with tho^e students who come 
to us with the quest 4,nd who can adjust their lives to school regulations and 
procedures as thev have traditionall> e.xisted. I call these students Track I 
students. Xow there are a growing number of kids who nia> be classified 
as Track II students Thev come to us, shall we say,, "quest -less" or close 
to It even at the first grade level It stands logical to believe that for the 
two classes of students some iliffercnt kiml of things maust be done with 
them, at least initiallv What we gcnerall> assume is that the same medicine 
which has served the Track I student will be good enough for the students 
m Track II We therefore take out the same kiml of medicine, manipulate 
the doscagc bv either str/^ngthening the concentration or diluting it Our 
assumption has been and is, what cured the one of the common cold is 
good enough for the other who has pneumonia Mv contention is that we 
neeil medicine of a different kind for these Uasscs of students We must 
look, at least in our be^innin^ afjproachcs. to hclpmii students of Track II 
who are bordering on quesllcssncss for M>me of the solutions in the; affective 
domain. This is cxlrcmelv difficult, for it's difficult using our traditional 
instruments of measurement to document hard results 

Nevertheless, we are going to make an attempt at this if' our KSAA 
Proposal is funileil fi)r next schiiol vcar Our idea, for. sometime, has been 
that those students who lome to us as first grailcrs with ilisuriminatinii 
ears sharp enough to discern the souml of a sharp from a fiat or an A from 
a I\. who have been able to screen out extraneous sounds an/l noises to 
the imint tha|l thev can folK)W a nielodv on a piano kcv board, who have 
talked about quarters, halves and eighths in relations to wholes, who have 
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been able to follow these little dots and notes on the line and staff are 
probably better readers. 

In summary, it is our belief that systematic instruction in piano may 
significantly improve the critical listening and reading achievement level 
of students It ma> even help with increasing achievement in arithmetic 
We also know that most middle income parents make sure their kids get 
early training in piano. If you asked ir^ the utilit> in it and to supply 
documentation I reall> would be hard 'fSui, but we firml> believe m our 
"mind's eye" that there is utility, apd a great deal, in kids developing this 
kind of discrimination at a ver> earlv age. We believe that economically 
poor kids. man> in Track II in our school s\stem. who if given a thirty 
minute per week semi-private piano lesson with some pianos at the school 
so that they can practice during free periods, will invariably, turn out 
to be better readers. 

Some are concerned that our research design is next to impossible to 
identify and our evaluation instruments are not as sophisticated as they 
ought to be. This does not worry- us too much, for we know the things in 
our mind's eye. (some people call them hunches) may be as good as some 
of our objective instruments in helping us to gain insight into this whole 
matter of learning and the base upon which it should rest. We know that 
as continuing examination and diagnosis is made of what one sees in the 
psychological life spaces of individuals it may be essential that we give . 
prin^ary consideration to the affective domain s. 

As we think about the professional growth of anyone, I know that it 
can only come through service to others and that service is determined 
by what we see in the world of men, for my internalization of this will 
really make me what I am. I hope that as we open this session, here at the 
university, a session on approaches to developing models for our own 
professional growth, that we will know IhaLthii can only'be done if we 
include others, those we serve as the base 

Finally, professional growth through helping others meet their needs 
is tied directly to how we (Terccixe all classes of persons on any number of 
continuums, eg from idiot to gcniiis". poor to rich, ignorancf* to well in- 
formed, minorities to majority, no formal schooling to tcrlninal degree, 
and the number goes on and on XJenerally. our positive vectors toward 
people, both the upper and lower limits, are located somewhere between 
the two extremes Tho^ classes of persons whose location on any con- 
tinuum between our upper and lower limits, really our^comniunicatiort 
level, will for us have positive vectors^.^hese are really the people which 
we will work very hard to help imj^rovc Those people, and students are 
people too. who arc below or above these hmits are the ones which the 
school has insisted that they shape up or be shipped out 

Our problem, then, as we dos?^ this discourse on "Approaches to Develop- 
ing Models for Professional Growth." is how to decrease the lower limits 
and increase the upper limits of our ability to tommunuate positively \\i{\\J 
all kinds of people on all kinds of continuums This kind of conference may 
very well be a start toward this most needed direction 
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AN IN^ERVICE MODEL. BUILT' ON 
MENTAL HEALTH CONCEPTS 



Saul Cooper 



Mr Cooper is Director of the Washtenaw Communit> Mental Health Center in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 



I spent most of my career in psychology working hi the field of mental 
health and the bulk of that time working with school people and much o( 
What I want to present \vill be in two pieces. One has to do with diagnosis 
and looking at social systems and the other has to do with some inter- 
vention models. I \vill give you some background material in hopes that 
we can get into it in depth this afternoon. 

Let me back up and we will look at how an institution such as the 
- school coraes ijito existence, or how any institution comes into existence. 
This is my own model*and feel free to pull it apart and examine it critically . 
In any comrpunity there are an infinite number of unmet needs. Out of 
that pool of unmet needs, certain ones are legitimized. Legitimizing an 
unmet need doesn*t necessarily mean that anything gets done about it, 
ibut it's the first necessary step if any thing's going to get done. Now legi- 
timizers are varied groups of people in communities. In New England, 
there's a phenomenon called 'Hownies." In many communities in Ne\v. 
England, townies are legi timizers. Being a townie hasn't to do with much 
of anything except longevity of your family in a particular community. 
Historically, a townie may well have had power, influence, and money. 
In contemporary society, a townie ^nay be an alcoholic on welfare. In any 
case, townies are frequently legitimizers. Legitimizers can vary from com 
munity to community , but they're people who very often are not in formal, 
authorized power positions. They're not public officials, they're not elected 
officials. They tend to be informal. But the legitimizing process is clear 
If it isn't accomplished, you're not going to get to the next step and that's 
the sanction. 

Sanctioning is a more formal process, more frequently in the form of 
a city council or county commissioners or a school board, that organiza 
tional structure which has the authority to put the formal stamp of ap 
proval and, by .so doing, get some funding for the program. Now if you've 
gone through the steps it's very clear that of a very large pool of unmet 
needs only some get legitimized and, of that poo], only M)me get sanctioned 
So as you're going in this direction, the numbers drop markedly. 

Now, if sanction has occurred, an institution comes into being. Theo- 
retically, the institution's role is to deal wnth that particular designated 
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unmet need, whatever it happens to be. If the utimet need hdb been defihed 
as children who need to be educated then supposed!) this institution called 
school should exist to deal with that unmet need. However, the minute you • 
put an institution into being, certain other things happen almost imme- 
. diately One is an almost universal disease process called self-preservation of 
the personnel It occurs with ever> institution. The issue is not can, you 
eliminate self-preservation but rather the degree to which self-preservation 
makes it almost impossible to deal with the original unmet need. Mental 
health centers, school systems, police department, courts, they all have 
very similar phenomenon generally defined as self-preservation of the per- 
sonnel Xou in order to meet the self-preservative requirements of the 
^ personnel a uhqie set of behaviors gets set up and justified. Now the trick 
about the justification, and the important point for you as educators, is 
that it frequently gets put in terms of being consistent with dealing with 
the unmet need. Why do junior high school kids of a generation ago, and 
maybe I still suspect todav in some places, have ta march by twos in the 
corridor between classes? The educator will tell \ou because that's the 
way to train for discipline and discipline is a necessarv part of the educa- 
tional process, it's good for kids. In my field, there's a lovely book by 
psychologist called Bill Ryan called Blame the Vktlm and the essence of 
the phenomenon of Blame the Victim very much exists in the educational 
process. It's blame the student Look for self-preservative data and you'll 
find it frequently expressed in terms of "It's good for the customers/' It'.s 
very elaborate in its rationalization. Xow it's been my experience in doing 
some studies on institutions that if you're lucky and you have a good 
institution, it probably isn't spending more than 25 percent of its time 
on self -preservative behavior. On the face of it. that may seem like a great 
deal of time but I know of some institutions that spend 75 percent of their 
time on self -preservative behavior V^lon't know what your batting average 
is but one of the things I would urge you to do is look at your own in- 
stitution and kind of step back a minute and reflect on the variety of rules, 
regulatioins, and policies that are designed and ask yourselves honestly 
to what extent you can honestly relate them to the unmet need and to 
what extent they actually relate to the institutional recjuirements and self- > 
preservation for staff 

In my field Til give you a very classic example \Vc have two magic 
numbers in my field. 9 to a Mental health centers have for years opened 
at 9 in the morning and shut down at 5 at ni^ht. despite the fact that all , 
the customers coming to mental health center.s can be infinitely better 
served at any other set of times than V to 5. And we found very elaborate 
lationalizations why that was good for the customers And you can do 
exactly the same thing in the field of education. 

Xow, if the institution does any kind of job. it turns out a produ<ft. 
The existence of the i)roduct should he the demonstration of the fact that 
the unmet need has been fulfilled This is your vahdation. if you will The 
final validation is consumer or society. If. in fact, the product is a success- 
ful product, if. in fact, an unmet need has been set. then the product should 
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be more useful, more productive, more batisfactor> tu consumer societ>.^ 
Xow that's the chain of events, except that there are some ver> special 
problems with this model for human services and for education. If this 
were an economic model, there are certain built-in limits, certain built-in 
supports that are important. 

Let me give you an example of an economic model. I go to the city of 
Minneapolis and it appears to me as I obser\e the city of Minneapolis 
that there is a marked need for garbage cans. I talk to some people in 
the health department and the> tell me, >es, there reall> is a need for 
garbage cans so I go to the bank and the bank gives me money to set up 
a garbage can factor>. I then set up a garbage can factor>. But because^ 
I'm kmd of a strange duck, I decide to turn out square, semi-porous garbage 
cans. So that's mv product, square, semi-porous garbage cans. Xow there's 
a high probabilit> in an economic model that if I turn out square, semi- 
porous garbage cans, that their usefulnes lo consumer societ> is going to 
be liighlv limited. And eventuall> my institution is going to be out of 
bysiness. People won't bu> square, semi-porous garbage cans, at least not 
very often. Now, if, on xhe other hand, I'm an educator, I^can turn t)ut all 
the square, semi-porous garbage cans I want to and I ha\e a variety of 
ways of making them \alid for me and or the institution, regardless of 
what society says to me. 

We hdve procedures. One very useful procedure is the process of re- 
labeling. In effect, we sav to people, 'That's not really a squajre, semi- 
porous garbage can, >ou onl> think it is." Now the relabeling consists of 
a whole bunch of things. It consists of things like s|)ecific language dis- 
ability, it consists of things like at>pical child (which comes out in my 
field more than yours), it consists of things like droi)out. hardcore family, 
name your own, pick your labels The intent of the label when it s applied 
by the institution to the product is a way of saving, ''Look, society, the 
fact that that square, semi-porous garbage can exist isn't mv fault. It reallv 
isn't a square semi-porous garbage can at all As a matter of fact, it really 
wasn't the unmet need I was dealing with in the first place That's some- 
body else's problem " So then we've got to have a program for dropouts 
And the school system sa>s, well that's not mv responsibilit> because I'm 
. not dealing with dropoufs. Xow this process of relabeling is one of the 
serious problems that will occur not onl> in the segregation issues that 
we've been talking tibout but m an\ kind of prouramminc where a child is 
atypical in relation to a large group or subgroup Because one of the most 
frequent things a system does it to relabel it The relabeling i^rocess, by 
its defiinition, gets >ou off the hook. That is. a system can now sav, that's 
not my concern, that's somebody else's concent 

T want to go to some other things, but remember the model for the 
development of an institution needs to be looked at and when vou look 
at a school system. reu)gnize the process that occurs in the development of 
a school systenv and where the defects are, that is the danger jioints are 
here, around the self -preservative issue, they're here, around the relabeling 
process Now the consumer society part of it, I'm going to come back to 
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in another context. I tbipk you 11 notice, too, that many of the things 
I'm describing can be put into the context of uhat the other t^vo presenters 
have already talked about. We're coming on from a slightl> different frame. 
I hope rather than confuse you it just gi\cs >ou another set uf .wa>s of 
looking dt things. 

Npw, let me share a, couple of other things with yj6u. I have been 
interested particularly in the issue of power that was discussed earlier 
this morning and power in relation to decision making and looking at 
institutions in that context, educational institutions as well as others. One 
aspect of this is to look at .communication patterns. How doCi5 information 
flow in the system? Let s set up a school system. Xow, the larger an in- 
stitution is. the more layers you're going to find in it. These are organi- 
zational layers. The more layers in the system, the more likelv you will 
find what's essentiall) a uni directional communication pattern. The uni- 
directional communication pattern is generally of written form, that is 
the most ^ocnti^'ehicle a large svstem communicates in. the form of 
the written memo. A colleague of mine even did a study of what memo pads 
look like aqd some of the implications that it has for the nature of the 
personalities^of the people who sen^l them, all the wa> from the engraved 
memo pad with the seal of the school s>stem on it down to pieces of yellow 
paper, you kn'o^v. torn off the >ellow pad kmd of thing. I don't want to 
make ^ lot of tthat but the frequenc> of the written communication as it 

^ goes down theN^ne ha.s several important implication.s in terms of com- 
munication. Number one is, if >ou are an admini.strator or if you are on 
any kind of supervisory levcl^ >ou cannot a.ssume at all that the intent of 
your written memo is accuratel> perceived as it moves through the system. 
We have an awfm lot of research data that indicates that when you haye 
a imi-directional copimunication .system and a lot of layers, a'certain con- 
notation gets attached to the memo as it moves through the .system. Okay? 
Now it's very im^^ortant to understand the nature of the connotation. 
Somethmg as specific and as concrete and as real as a memo from the 
superintendent of .schools that says, ^'Starting next week I don't want any- 
body coming to the administration building and parking on the grass 
behind the building." >^ow that .seems like a fairly clear cut statement tkat 
doe.sn't seenV to carry many confusionMalmut it. This was true, thi.s actually 
happened. As this memo filtered down into the .schools, the connotation 
down. here was. the superintendent got soaking wet last week when it wa.s 
raining because he couldn't fmd a place to jiark his car when he camejo 
work and what he's really saying is, ''Leave nic one space and T don*t 
much care where you park and where you clon't park " Xow that's a bit 

'bizarre but the connotations which get attached to written memos are 
terribly important to keep' in mind and don't for a minute assume that 
.standing the memo in any wav gives information or direction fur decision 
making. Xow. more import.mt than that is. the important connotation 
depends very much on who is. seen by any layer as smnificant If I'm it thi.s 
layer in the organization. Lm not particularly concerned perhaps with 
what the memo means for (bis individual because this is the person that 
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I perceive to have the power, so that you get a selection process going all 
the way down the line. If Tm at this la>er, there may be six people up here. 
I may not be concerned wilh ati> of the remaining five, I'm concerned 
with that person because I perceive that*person tu have power and in- 
fluence over my day-to-da> activities. So, in addition to connotation 
gcnerall>/ >ou're talking connotations specificall> and whatuhat memo 
mean^ to the specific individual above >uu. The consequence of this process, 
that IS the uni-directional communication, is that the boundaries between 
the layers get thicker. Instead^ of a unified s>stem delivering a service, | 
what >cfU end up with are subunits within a system, each delivering that 
service which satisfies the important other rmmediatel> above them. Its 
a very frequent thing that can happen to educational s>stems. Now if ^yoiT 
stand back and look at it, the end product is a fairl> poor educational sys- 
tem. Where a principal may well be concerned not .with what's happening 
to the quality of education in his building but with how his particular 
assistant superintendent judges the wOrth of that principal. And if you 
have that process going up and down the s>stem it tends to produce a* 
thickening of the boundaries and essentiall> a nonintegrated s>stem, 
integrated not in racial ethnic t«rms, integrated in organizational terms. 

Now there are .certain kinds of things thai systems design to avoid this, 
the essence of them being, in the most simple form, institutionalized feed- 
back loops which can cross at least one la>er of the s>stem. You must have 
institutionalized feedback loops that can cut across ohe layer of the 
system. The ideal s>stem is one where >ou can cut 'across more .than one , 
layer of the s>stem. The dilemma with what looks like a somewhat open 
communication system is that it's ver> difficult then to work in a pre- 
dictable fashion. In an open communication s>stem, it'must be necessary 
for people ii\ the la>ers to make themselves available for the communica- 
J^ion. And time pressures, work pressures, sometimes make it impossible 
for that to happen. You want at least a one-loop feed back. 

Now, one other variable that relates to the communication process. All 
of you as educators I think are well aware of the fact that in elementary 
buildings, for example, the secretary who ^sits in the principal's office has 
infinitel> more power than the prmcipal has about most da>-to-da> deci- 
sion making. That should be no surprise to >ou Let's analyze why that is 
the case and I think there's a principle here to understand. Most com- 
munication has to have a middleman, has to have some carrier, some 
vehicle for communication, since in a svstem teachers are generally in 
enclosed spaces and don't have ver> much face-to-face contact. There's 
got to be somebody who links teachers and {jrincipalb and stuvlents and 
parents. And in clementar> buildings especially it's the secretary who's 
the link between all the various layers of the system, Now to the extent 
that that secretary is your communicating link she is more important in 
the connotative meaning of the messages than practically anybody else 
in the system And if the principal and the secretary are having a to-du 
about something or other, she can "kill" him by how she ii)mmunicates his 
^ information to other [people and he may not even know what's happening 



to him. It's clear, even if you look at the ph^bicdl plant uf an elementary 
building and just watch the flow uf traffic, \uu^ll sec that the traffic fluwu 
around that secretar> —parent, children, teacher, adnii^i^trator. It's a very, 
very powerful position. I would urge \uu a^ adniini^tators tu impend in- 
finitely mure time hiring >uur secretaries than >uu du hiring >uur teachers. 
I think they have much mure tu du with what's guing tu happen to your 
system. It sound.s ^it far-off from iuMieu around problems of integration 
but believe me, it's very much to the point, because the> can "kiir' you, 
and the> do ver> regularl>, if >uu don't wurk uut this communication net- 
work with them and the connotative meaning attached to' it 
Looking at the way a program tends tO'de\elop, I showed >ou how a 
^ need turns into an institution but let me gi\e it tu \uu in a .slightl\ different 
frame It seems to me that you can look at program de\elu|)ment as essen- 

, tially being a five-step process I think' this is another wa> ma} be to fill in 
or add to what Bob was saying this morning. You begin with a need or 
a problem Let me do another one because I thmk this probabl> i& a more 
accurate perception If \uu were cuming from outerspace and you looked 
at program devehjpment in human services or in educatiun what you'r^ 
likel> to find is that we tend tu begin the midille. W'e begin with some kina 

"^of a program component That's an educational team, a school s\stem, a 
mental health center. We start with a program component. Xow that 
program component, b\ its t^ehavior, b\ its value frame, by its training, 

' b> its prejudices and biases, sets up a series (jf procedures which fa\or the 
selecting of certain populations more than other populations. And this is 
even true in public educa^on, which un the face of it would seem to have" 
no choice about selection. But there are a iariet\ ui beha\iors. and I dun't 
mean at the simplistic level uf putting a school in a ghetto neighborhood 
so it only gets ghetto kids. Much mure subtle things than that, in which 
there are a variety of behaviors set up which tend to influence who gets 
selected from this f)ool. Nuw, having started in the middle and selectivelv " 
leapt to the beginning, we gu through validaticjn. Validaticjn in nicjst human 
services con.sists of a ver> elaborate abilit) to count noses/We have 15,000 
kids in our school s>stem and we graduate 400 kids a }ear. This is a kind 
of vehicle for counting noses which theri gets interpreted as validation of ^ 
good outcome It's a verv strange and primitive process. What makes it 
rather surprising to me is jjj^it educators domg it long enough Minietimes 
real!) begin to believe it. That is. somehow the\ assume the abilitv t(j county 
does, in fact, validate .outcome. IncidentalK , Mime svstems spc^nd \ears in 
very sophisticated c(^nting Thev design sophisticated Kjunting, they can 
count kids comiHg left and right, down and up, but it's all ccjunting No 
matter what.ybu do with^vou're sini(>l\ umntmg mises It has nothing 
to with valifiation of outcgiJ^e So in most program devehjpment. people 
start in the middle, leap to the beginning and then come out here and 
count like blazes, 

Well, if vou're tallying about sensible j)rugram development, there're 
obviousK two mi.ssing steps, and there is a nuidi more intelligent [)r(icess. 
You begm here One has to look at that t(ital complex of jxjpulatiiins that 
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you have tu deal with uut here, whether >ou call the^e problems or unmet 
needs, whatever you'd like tu call them. It doesn't matter, >ou can use an> 
language >ou like. There b another missing step. One that for educators 
and human service professionals ib a very nabt> one. We tend to duck it 
like mad. It's ideology. Causation. W^.make tremendous dbsumptiuns about 
the linkage between a child who has not had any education and what is 
necessary to educate him. There's a leap from here to here. There's some 
research. If you really look carefully at the research, you can [)ay your 
money and take your choice, because it goes off in lots uf different direc- 
tions. But there's an ideological leap, we go from here to here. It seems 
to^ine'that as professionals there's a responsibility to at least make some 
explicit assumptions about what's causing the deficit, so that there's a 
meaningful relationship between what you do here and what you've got 
out here. That is rarely done. I don't mind if you're, not willing to make 
them publicly, well, okay, you don't want to get shot down publicly, but 
for your own professional sense and your .sv.stem \ou ought to be able 
privately to make some ideological statements I think these kids or this 
situation is a function of something. Because I think, it's a function of 
something I will du thu^-and-so. So there's a logical connection between 
Step 1 and Step 3. Now, unfortunately, it works backwards. Once you've 
got your program component, and you've selected kid^, you infer whatever 
the heck it is you're already doing. And it's a self-fulfilling prophesy. 
Now that's the danger of the public educational and private educational 
system, becausrtr^bcc^jmes a self-fulfilling prophesy and then you're stuck 
with your propBesy becatise then when the kid.,doesn't come out the way 
vou like, you're forced to relabel him and say he doesn't count, he's not 
really one of the real ones. And that leaves you with a clean slate, you're 
'still okay. That's the insidiousness of the process. 

One other step that's missing. Location. Where a program is delivered 
has as much to do with its success as any of these first steps. When I talk 
about location, I don't mean simply the physical plant, but I'm also talking 
about the plant in relation to other kinds of usage patterns of a community. 
Where a school exists, especially in recent times, is much more a function 
of where can I get Apiece of land cheap than where ought it to be put. 
Where a school exists may well be a function of where it was built forty 
years ago^ and that has nothing tu do with where it ought to be today. 
The economics of publ^ education are rather heavy on us in terms uf loca * 
tion. Much of our property, much of our site location, much of our delivery 
system is tied to decisions that were made thirty, forty, and fifty years 
ago and we're stuck vith having to deliver a program, most of^the time in 
the wrong location. And you can't overlook that, you can't slight it, you 
have to take it into very serious account Vou may not be able to do nriuch 
about it as an individual administrator but you ought t(j face up to it anil 
at least look at the inijilications of it and see if you (an do .something off- 
setting them. That's a serious problem in the delivery or any kind of a 
human service system, education no exception. 

I want to look at the s>stem in terms of role analysis and 1 think this 
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will nt in with some other things >oaVe heard today, so far. It seems icJ • 
me tljat you .can diagnose any s>stem in terms of four role is^es. One is 
the ascribed role of the institution by statute, b> authorit> , b> law. Every' 
institution, has an ascribed rele. NoW, there is a ^ very important and a 
significant relationship between a statute's statement as to the ascribed- 
role and the guidelines ftiat are interpreted for implementation. And what's 
terribly important for you to fecognize^and if you've been into this 
business any length oftime jou know it, over and again it'iw pCMuibh. l 
design guidelines which b> their ver> nature obviate the statute that started 
them S^j^w. $et up a statute to d|?al with an issue and then somebody 
deveto^the guidejinesko offset the statute. Statute cpmes from legislature. 
State Department of Education develops guidelines. When >ou get through, 
you ve got nothing. One offsets the other. 96 >oif need to look, when you . 
talk about the ascribed role, qot onlv at the original intent by whoever 
^set the law bi^ow the guidelines are written. We ha>'e ^n this state now 
I 'think an interesting situation around compulsory education^ where in 
fact there's a tremendous discrepancy between the statute and its intent 
and the guidelines, where they don't really come together* terribly well. 

The next role issue or role dimension is the attributed role and the 
attributed role speaks to relevant constituencies. The perception of con- 
stituencies about what that system is supposed to be doing'. Parents. And 
parents can bc-broken down into subgroups. Just pick a constituency like 
mo(}el cities, parents, as opposed to up-on-the-hill parents^ socio-economic 
groupings^^racial groupings, ethnic groupings. You've also got the at- 
tributed role by those people who have sanctioned thei.system— the school 
boards, groups like that. I'm not going to spell thesTall out. You need to 
look at and define significant attributed roles. There are many of them but 
I think theyVe finite and I don't mean, this in a research way, that you 
1 have^to spend ten years trying to define all the attributed roles, but looking, 
at the attributed ^les is important in diagnosing the system. 

The ne;ct level is the assumed role and this Speaks to the role that the 
personnel of t^e institution or agency "think they're .supposed to be doing 
in a school system' Wha^do administrators think the system is supposed 
to be doing^ The assumed role of the personnel— what do they think thcyv 
shoqld be doing? 

Then there 's'the actual behavior of the people in the system. Xow. what's 
the point of all this^ If there was such^a thing as an ideal institution, theo- 
retically, these would all be identical. If we could have, if there was such 
a thing as an ideal public .school system, the ascribed role, the attributed 
role, the assumed role, and the actual role would be identical. They would 
be synonomous. They would all be performing^ in consonance. What the 
Matute says, vyhat the people wanted, what the por.sonnel thought, and 
their behavior would all be consistent. Xow there is no such thing as an 
ideal institution. TRerefore, from a diagnostic f>oint of view a become.s 
* important i/ you wanl to produce change, try to understand where the 
greatest dissopance i.s, Where's the greatest gap?. It may well he, for " 
example, that the ascribed role and the attributed role are together but 



there is a tremendous discrepancy l)et\veen what the per^unnel think the> 
should be doing and ^vhat the> actuall> d^in practice. You might see this, 
for. example, ii\ a high school. Thene ma> well be great agreement here 
between the ai>i>umcd and the actual but tremendous discrepancv between 
the assumecf and attributed. Ther^are all kipds of discrepanc> pubMbilities^ 
within here antf if you're going to tonstder producing change for a s>st*em, 
it sometimes is useful^ in fact, for me "most of the time useful, to try to 
take a look at the discrepancies between and among the^e, because that, 
for me/ infers the kind of intervention 'that's necessary. Wnat te;ids to 
happen for most of us is that we intervene down here at the actual level. 
I'm afraid that the reason we intervene down there is that that's the most 
accessible place to intervene and the most visible place to intervene. Even 
if iv>thing happens, we can point to the intervention. It's eas> to get at. 
But the point of theHnter^ention should appropriately define the level. 
In ai> business, as it is beginning to develop in >our business, ib this whole 
concept of advocacv as an intervention technique. •Well, if you look at 
advocacy in behavior, 95 percent of advocacy is going on down at this 
level, the aclHal level. I have no objection to it as a case bv case interven- 
tion but if \ou discover that case after case after case ^ intervention is 
of a similar nature, it mav well pa> >ou to take a look at little further 
up the s>stem and discover that the reason >ou're spending all vour time 
" down here in case-bv -case, and the s>stem keeps grindW out cases, is that 
the appropriate level of intervention is up here. There has\o be a statutorv 
change. Or vou've got to do something about pubKc ^attiuide, ot^ teacher 
attitude. So that in looking at interventions, whether it's throdgh advocac> 
or an> other procedure, keep in mind the possible ciiscrtpancies between 
^fHe^ystems. 

Mv^ biases are that effective learning process or effective problem 
solving in systems has a great deal to do with the affective domain and 
m> experience about public schools is that that's the least acceptable 
currenc> for domg business. And from m> point of view, that discrepanc> 
is tlie worst of all, that is, that we're dealing with a svstem that has kids, 
adults parents, teachers, administrators, all of whom are affectivel> in- 
volved and yet affect isn't allowed as currenc> for doaip business. 

V 
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, Professional growth^and d^v^lQmnent in my opinion implies the promo- 
tion of changes within the educatftJhftl organization based upon the 
existence of some felTjunmet needs hopefully related to student learning 

' outcomes. T 

The decisions wiich provide for operationalization of the methodology 
to accomplish change goals, requires dlverse^kinds of evaluative information 
in order to facilitate the wide diversit> of decisions which must be made. 
One process which is defined as needs assessment provides educational 
planners with information which aids in decision making. The general 
steps in conducting a needs assessment are: 

a specification of learning outcomes whteh-lontributc to the goals of 
the school 

' b measuring the' extent to which present performance corrcsp)onds with 

specified learning outcomes 
c making judgements as to the^areas in which the present status is 

satisfying and those in which improvement is needed 
d. setting of priorities for improvement 

These steps can be followed in assessing educational needs in many areas 
''as student performance in cognitive areas, human relations, inservice 
^raiWng, cocurricular programs, etc. In conducting a needs assessment on 
Iding level, step "a" might include^ determination of all the possible 
'as determined b> parents, students, and staff. School personnel have 
lll|torically sought/ in varying degrees, the involvement and support of 
pjfents and superficial!) the reactive involvcjnent of students in the educa- 
tional process, but basicall> that involvement has been primarily related 
to^ social events and activities somewhat on the periphery of the basic 
educational process. The step "a'* involvement of these critical stake- 
holders (parents, students, educators) would in my opinion require struc- 
tural changes iathe system to facilitate new forms of interaction between 
eduqitional system stakeholders with the objective of equalization of power 
relative to decision making which affects the educational climate in the 
schools. . 
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Step "b" would, through the equitable involvement of the stakeholder 
groups, determine the real needs stajus in the local building. Step ''c" 
would allow for the stakeholder groups, parents, students, and staff, to use 
mechanisms designed to promote consensus around areas of unmet need. 
Step "d" would provide for the stakeholder use of mechanisms to promote 
group concensus around priorities, i.e., what needs are most important 
to address. 

From this point planning is to meet identified needs via the development 
of improvement oriented objectives, as well as strate^s, tactics, and 
evaluation of implementation of the action plans. D^iel StufflebeamVhas 
written extensivel>(on evaluation as a factor in the decision making process 
and is credited witTi the development of an evaluation model identified by 
the acronym C.I. P. P. TJhe purpose of this model is to proNnde a systematic 
information gathering devise to facilitate judgements about alternative 
decisions. The major assumption underl>ing the C.I .P.P. nmdel is that 
decisions require diverse kinds of information to facilitate^dgements 
about alternative decisions. The major assumption underl>ing th^^lJLP.^- 
model is that decisiofis require diverse kmds of information to facilitate 
the wide diversit> of decisions which mut.t he cnade. To .serve these decision 
making functions effectivel> . evaluative information must be reliable, valid, 
timely, and credible. ^ * • 

In terms of the topic of this conference, <he C.I.P.P. model can be 
efficientl> utilized in terms of development of a<ctual models of profes- 
sional growth and development via the provision of a sjstematic process 
of information gath|ring which allows for needs assessment and rational 
decisions to be made based upon the conclusions of the assessment. The 
C.I.P.P. model of evaluation has four components, context, input, process, 
and product. 

CONTEXT EVALVATIOS is the most basic kind of evaluation. Its 
purpose is to provide a rationale for determination of obje^tivei Speci- 
ficall>, it defines the relevant environment, describes the desired and actual 
.conditions pertaining to the environment, identifies unmet student needs 
and unused opportunities, and diagnoses the problems that prevent needs 
from being met and opportunities from being used. The diagnosis x^prob- 
lems provides an essential basis for developing objectives whose achieve- 
ment will result in program improvement. 

Some examples of questions that those involved in the a.ssessment process 
might ask of themselves are: n 

1. , What unmet student needs exist in the schools? Is it possible to docu- 
ment a discrepancj between the goals of the schm)l and stVdent per- 
formance? 

2 What impxovement-driented objectives should be pursued in order to 
meet the identified needs? 

♦ DanicJ Stuftlcbcam is pfii><ntlv with \\<^itrn Michigan l*nivcrsit\. K.Uamazoo. 
Michi$;an 
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3. What improvement-oriented objectives will receive the endorsement 
- and support of the community? 

4 WTiich of ^ set of important objectives are most feasible to achieve? 

IXPCT EVAL(/aTION is an analysis of one or more proposed alter- 
native programs. Specificall>, alternative designs are assessed concerning 
staffing, time, and budget requirements, potential procedural barriers, the 
consequences of not overcoming these barriers, and the possibilities and 
costs of overcoming them, relevance of the design to program objectives, 
and overall potential for the design to meet the objectives. 

Some examples of questions that those involved in the assessment process 
might ask of themselves are: 

1 What are the potential strategies which logicall> could be employed 
to achieve the program objectives? - 

2. Which strategies are legal? 

3 What strategies are already operating in similar situations q| are 
being developed?^ ' 

4 For each strategy considered, what procedures and time schedule 
would be needed— use PERT (Program Evaluation Review Tech- 
nique). CPM (Critical Path Management) or equivalent Dtethod. 

5 What are the operating characteristics and effects of compettng strate- 
J^ies? 

PROCESS EVALVATIOS provides periodic feedback to persons re- 
sponsible for implementing plans and proc^ures once a designed -course 
of action has been approved and implement4ion of the design has begun. 
Process Evaluation has three main objectives. Tl^e first is to detect or 
predict defects in the' procedural design or its implementation during the 
implementation stages, the second is to provide information for program 
decisions, and the third is to maintain a record of the procedure as it 
occurs. 

Some examples of questions that those inched in the assessment process 
might ask themselves are: y 

1 Is the project on schedule? / 

2 Should the staff or partkij;>^ts be retrained or reoriented prior to 
completion of the present 'f)roject cycle? (Cite data ) 

3 Are the methods, ni^terials, and facilities being used adequatel> ^and 
appropriately? (CKe data.) 

4 What maj(tr procedural barriers need to be overcome during the 
present project cycle? 

PRODUCT EVALVATIOS \i\ general includes devising operational 
definitions of objectives, measuring criteria associated with the objectives, 
comparing these measurement.s with predetermined absolute or reliijive 



standards, and making rational interpretations uf the outcumes using the 
recorded Context^ Input, and Process information. 

Some examples of questions that those involved in the assessment process 
might ask themselves are: 

1. Are the objectives being achieved? (Deal >vith each objective.) 

2. What evidence is there that the program j;:ocedures cajuse the success 
in achieving objectives? 

3. To what extent were the varied needs of Individual students met as 
a result of the project? ^ ^ 

4. WTiat is the long range worth of the program's achievement in relation 
^ the goals of the school? 

CONCLUSION 

The Issue of change In educational organizations and the preparation of 
t^e human resources of those organizations to participate in that change, 
mu^t be -a^U^'es&ed in a syst^atic and evaluative manner \i we expect 
any potential of success. Change activities must be directed toward the 
primary purpose of i>choo\5, which in ni> opinion should be the production 
of changes \k student behavior via generation of learning outcomes and 
implementation of proceses to accomplish those changes. 

The assessment procedures available to school personnel are as numerous 
as there are serious authors who write in this area. There is no best or 
preferred rpethod but'Vnatever method is utilized its purpose and utility 
should be measured in terms of its facilitation of information gathering 
for rational decision making. The decision making process should as noted 
earlier in this presentation be opened up to include what would in the eyes 
of most educators be non-traditional decision makers in school Systems. The 
equitable involvement of students and parents along with educators in the 
data gathering and assessniient as well as the decision making aspect would 
tend to give decisions a higher degree of authorit> than those which are 
made b> any single stakeholder. Those decisjons then should be the 
foundation upon which professional growth and development progr^^ms 
are structured. Those programs should provide structured, experiences for 
all staff of the s>stem with welcomed participation of t^iiB^system policy 
makers, parenti^, and students designed to produce constructive and facili- 
tative behaviors in support of needed and desire'd changes. 
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X 

^StafT Development, or In-Service Training, may be predicated upon 
variables or extertial to an operating system. That is, individuals employed 
by the system may indicate that there is a need for some set of activities, 
or ^^ersons outside.of the system may provide the spark that leads -to staff 
development. In any event, 'it would appear that staff development pro- 
_-grlmsj:an be grouped into these classes. ' y» T 

L Innovative information dissemination * 

2. Regulatory information dissemination , 

3. Skill diffusion 

Innovative staff development programs are characterized primarily as* 
being an introduction to new approaches or techniques in conducting the 
functions of -the system, while new laws, board policies and the like can 
be viewed as regulator>^ information. Skill diffusion programs are directed ' 
at the attainment of a new or better performance product for its partici- 
pants It should be noted that combinations of these classes ma>, an'd often 
do, occur. / 

Regardless of class or combif^tion of classes, there are some fundamental 
procedures to be considered. 

The Program Goals 

The initial step of this approach is to determine what outcomes are 
desired. Often, in-service is a means to short range goals as well as long 
range That is. teachers may be involved in new teaching strategies tram- 
ing as a process directed at the improvement of student performance. 

Therefore, it is important in specifying the goals of in-service, con- 
sideration of terminal goals,^as^vell as short range goals, be given. 

Prioritizing Goals 

Educational systems, public agencies and private sectors are ongoing 
dynamic systems, and it is itnpdmnt to prioritize the goals. The situations 
of crisis, stability or transition ma> be factors that seem to determine top 
goal priority However, it Would seem wise to obtain data from as broad 7 
a constituency as possible m making priority goal decisions. 

\ 
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Indicators of Effectiveness . 

When information with re^>cct to the top goal has been obtained, that 
goal should be translated into measurable outcomes. The performance 
indicated in this approach is to specif> goals that are concerned with be-, 
havioral change;^,, through the use of performance objectives. Because per- 
formance objectives indicate the followng, the> are incorporated in this 
model. 

1. Who (is expected to demonstrate a behavioral change). 

2. Behavior that is desired. 

3. Instructional variable (the situation"tiie behavior is related to, i.e., 
math, reading, transactional analysis). / 

4. Measurement (the technique or instrument). ^ 

5. Time or prerequisites needed to bring about the desired behavior. 

6. Proficiency level expected (how well the learner is expected to demon- 
strate the skills).* *' 

♦_EPIC Diversified Systems Corporation— Tucson, .\rizona 

However, personal preference may not lead others to be interested in 
such specificit>. Regardless, criteria indicating what will demonstrate that 
the desired events or outcomes are present should be identified. 

Learner Needs 

Man> times staff developfhent programs suffer the loss of participants, 
either ph>sicall> or psychologically because a portion of the participants 
feel that the activity is below their knowledge or perhaps above their 
knowledge. Through prescreening or examinations, Ijaseline ^data on the 
skills of participants can be examined in relation to that level Of profit 
ciencv desired (as stated in the performance objectives). Such information 
can contribute to the structuring of the training activities. Additiojially, 
this prescreening, using the desired performance level as the criteria, identi- 
fies learner needs. When actual performance is below desired performance, 
this is consiciered to be a learner need: ^. 

Related Activity Process Objective 

The subsequent activities related to eliminating learner needs should 
be stated in specific terms. To that end'it is recomjnended that process 
objectives be used, for a process objective states: 

1. The individual(s) or*groups responsible for implementing and coh- 
dtjf ting an activity. 

2. The activity whose accomplishment is considered as increasing the 
probability of reaching a performance. 

3. Tjme factors operating ip the completion of the activity. v\ 
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4. Documentation of the activity upon its completion. 
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EXAMPLE: 

The^ staff development coordinator will conduct an interaction analysis 
^wortshop, emphasizing teachers' use of praise for all ''great cities" 
'teachers prior to September 15, 1974, as evidenced by a report of the 
workshop results .submitted to the Great Cities Project Director. 

Up to and including this point the staff development has gone through 
Phase I comprehensive planning. The goals to be ^accomplished at the end 
of the in service and the terminal goals of the in-service have been specified. 
Measurable criteria have been identified, as have the learned needs and 
the related activities. 

Next, consideration is given to a controlling mechanism, specification 
of a feedback or monitoring system. Such sysl^s are. designed to provide 
information about what is occurring. Once the monitoring system has 
been designtd^ the planned activities are implemented. 

The 'next level ofjhe model is the evaluation phase. At this point, 
decisions are made by the comparisons of what was desired with respedt 
to learner change. and what actually exists. These t>pes of decisions are 
performance decisions. Analysis regarding what activities actually occurred 
compared to what was planned are considered process decisions. Combining 
successful performances with actual processes implemented provided per- 
formance process decisions. The attempt here ma> be to identify activities 
that appear to have some relationship to successful performance! 

The completion of the evaluation product leads to the initiation of 
Phase II. 

At this phase, programmatic and organization changes are made to allow , 
participa'hts o'f the training session to^ implement the new or refined skills, 
and^riteria to assess the outcome of these activities are again established. 
The steps of the model are operationalized once again. 

Through these activities, decision-makers are then able to assess: 

1. The success of the in-service training. 

2^ The success of the implementation of the skills and concepts presented 
; in the training program. 

The topic of today's conference has been approaches to staff, develop- 
ment. However, I should like to state that staff development sfiould not 
be viewed as an adjunct activity. It Js a necessary dirrfcnsion of an organi- 
zation, if that organfzation is to avoid atroph>. Therefore, staff develop- 
ment programs must be given the same t>pe of managerial considerations 
as ahy other programmatic operation. .The steps I've outlined this morning 
are, in fact, an adaptation of the scheme for management, developed by 
the EPIC Corporation. - ^ ,^ 

, This^approach docs npt offer immediate success in *tc/ms of realizing 
in-sefvice goals, however, it does provide information partitioned into 



c6mponcnts that maximize review, and analysis that enhances the op- 
portunities for success. , * 
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SCHEME FOR STAFF DEVELOPMENt 



GOALS 



ESTABLISHMENT OF 
GOAL PRIORITIES 



DEVELOPMENT 0^^ 

PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 
i. )et 



IDENTIFICATION OF 
LEARNER NEEDS 



I 



ESTABLISHMENT OF 
ACTIVITY GOALS 
DIRECTLY RELATED TO 
IDENTIFIED LEARNER NEEDS 



PLANNED-, 
ACTUAL \ 




DEVELOPMJENT OF 
PROCESS OBJECT WES 



SBEQJFICATION OF 
MONITORING SYSTEMS 



IMPLEMENTATION OF 
PLANNED PROCESSES 
—CONTINUOUS 
MONITORING 



EVALUATION PRODUCT 
' 1. PERFORMANCE 
2. PROCESS 



RECYCLE 



* Adaptation from the Scheme for Management. 
Developed by EPIC Diversified Systems Corp., Tucson, Arizona. 




AN^-SERVICE MODEL FOR ' 
ROFESSIONAL GROWTH 

i 

* 

ROBERTT M. RiPPEY 

DrBfippcy is a Professor im the Department of Rjfsearchjn Health Education, 
^tefls of Medicine apd Dental Medicine,, University of Connecticut, Farmington, 
Connecticut. 

There are many fprces which affect change in schools. Corwin ^in his* 
study of the Nation^ Teacher Corps has developed a model for change 
which included the following: / • v 

L POWER STRUCTURES 
11. RESOURCES 

III. TASK STRUCTURES ' * . ^ 

IV. STATUS CHARACTERISTICS OF MEMBfi^l§ " . 
OCCUPATIONAL ENVIRONMENT *4 . * ' 

And of these, perhaps the most significant ,and most imporUnl is the 
effect of change on the status struOute or systm of roles' pht^ out by, 
students, parents, ^eachers, and administrators and the th^^ts t<r these 
roles which change presents. / ' * . ^ 

Although threats tq roleyfiay produce resistance and conflict, it is still 
possible to deal with thes^hreats. Threats are only effective when we feel 
powerless to cope ^vith them. Once.we can cope, we are no longer alienated. 
So the t][uestion becomes not, how jcan'I renfcve threats to roles, but how 
can I devebp in^titutiotiil' means- of -giving people pow^r, to cope. The 
answer to this question may, lie in the direction of giving all peFsons 
affiliated with schools a stronger input into the decision making process. 
And the avenue for this increased input seems to me to be in the area 
of evaluation 'But not 'just evaluation of outcomes, but evaluation of the 
«ocial forces acting in the school, especially these forces react to change. 

Change is difficult enougl? when a single institution trie^ to change itself. 
It becomes even more difficult when several institutions try to collaborate. 
I have been 'involved in at least thjee tripartate efforts for institutional 
collaboration, amonj^ a school system, a community, and a university. AJl ^ 
Awere stressedjgghtilx by the forces of change. Thfese were. the Wpodlawn 
Experimenta"hool Project, Jthe University of Illinois teacher/(5orps/ 
• Project, and the Crane' High School Satellite. Each of these projercts was. 
In my estimation,* more successful Uian its predecessor because of the 
increased attention given to the problems of change. I will discuss tfie last 
of the three because it is the most recent and best exemplifies wha^ I would 
judge as an appropriate model for chaltge? ^ " 

^rane High School is an old school ^on Chicago's West^e. Its Junior 
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College was the predecessor of Malcom X Jr. College. The school has had 
a history »of low achievement scores, high dropout rates, and extensive 
student unrest. A number < of parents ^n the cummunit> have worked 
diligently to see that their children geX into other high schools in the cit> 
if possible. Some teachers'request transfers each year into greener pastures. 
^ But not aM. In fact, in spite of man> obstacles, a core of dedicated teachers 

at Crane have,remained there. Due to the proximity of Crane to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Chicago Circle, s(5me amicable relationships developed 
over a period of few years. In 1972 these relationships began to develop 
, on a full scale, assisted by a grant from the United States Office of Educa- 
tion (USOE) through the Indiana University Satellite Center. This grant 
enabled t^e universit> to plaCe a full time faculty member on the Crane 
campus as -a project director, to offer classes for graduate credit to the 
Crane facult>. These classes were devoted to the ps>cholog> of institutional 
change, and to providing faculty consultant help in specific areas from 
both the Circle campus and the Universit> of Illinois at Urbana.I taught 
the classes to the Crane faculty. We met once per week for three Hours 
Teachers also were able to consult with myself, the project director, and 
othqr consultants at other times during the week. The program had strong 
sfi^port from the district superintendent and from the community. Repre 
sentatives of the school system, the university, and the community made' 
up an advisor> board which guided the project and also traveled to Indiana. 
University for stimulation and for direction of the overall six-state Satellite 
effort. 

The classes at Crane had three major objectives: 

(1) To encourage and assist teachers in developing credentials which 
Would give the natural influential in the school legitimized recog- 
nition in the power structure. 

(2) To place a large number of persons who would be trained as 
'change agents' into the heart of the school. 

(3 ) To develop sound plans for change in a number of , areas of need. 

Thirty-five teachers completed the training program the first year. Ap- 
proximately 35 more are currently enrolled. Several^ of the first year group 
are now enrolled in graduate programs at the University of Illinois Others 
are active leaders in the realization of their projects. These projects include 
initiation of a developmental learning center, a nursery school for students 
with children to be run as a part of a hu^an development course in the 
home economics program, the development of elective courses in English, 
a^najor effort to attract more good students from tW^ feeder elementary 
schoJ^ls, and improved Vocational counseling. These and , other programs 
were not dreamed of by the teachers initially. * 
the first weeks of cla.^^s were^ difficult ones, with the- teachers con- 
veymg feelings of mistrust and powerlcssne.ss more than anything else. 
Yet as their concerns became known, and as we develoi)ed trust among 
ourselves, it was possible to bring in* administrators and other school 
personnel to alleviate anxieties and to encourage and to offer support \lso, 



the teachers began to understand better Cbat man> of the limitations which 
they perceivdd to be imposed b> the/^stem were actuall> limitations 
imposed on themselves b> themseKes./ipnte we were able to realize this, 
then appropriate tools for reaching the goals the> aspire^i to could be 
developed. 

I would like to share with you today a workable modckfctr facilitating 
change which I have developed during my involvement with a number of 
politically sensitive projects. The mojlel for change involves at its center, 
an idea which I like to call "transactional evaluation." Transactional 
evaluation can break dowr<* isolation among group members and decrease 
theioense of powerlessness. Autonom> and isolation are two primary char,- 
acteristics of the teachers work situation. The teacher may value hi S/ her 
autonomy highly. He ma> evert be willing to strike for it. Yet the autonomy^ 
can be tied to isolation. However, the teacher, as^captain .of hi§ classroom, 
isolated spatially b\.his four \valls and temporarily b> his busy schedule, 
may still not be the master of his soul. For isolation, which is the price he 
may have to pay for his autonomy, ma> shield him from the^ inputs he 
needs to plan well, and may wall in his outputs ^« ihe extent ^that he 
cannot be influential in effectipg change. Although autonom> may be priced 
for its own sake, the concomitant isolation ma> lead to alienation and 
T)erhaps to a sense of powerlessness and despair. Thus the origin of such 
phrases as "Thy won't let us do it," "What's the use?" and "Jt woUM take 
forever to get through the red tape/' "Xo one listens/' "No one cares." 
Is there any way out? 

At different times in history, different answers to this question havb 
been popular. In those places and times where hunger was commo^, human, 
life cheap, ^nd despair universal, the ans\ver was "no." Both man and his 
institution5» were perceivetj^s so weak and^mperfect that there was no 
hope. Another secon^^^^^^tsition assumed that institutions were alright but 
people were not. It was the task of the institution to make individuals fit- 
in. A third position held that the institution should adapt to indi\jidual 
deman^ls and needs. The individual was adequate and his problems were 
primarily institutional. Tfie fourth position is the transactional position. 
It Considers both the individual and the institutions pc?X\eriul and nec^ssarv. 
My identity is related to my institutions but mv institutions must respond 
to me if they are to lead te a life gi qualitv, I mu^ understand my m- 
stitutions, their demands on me and how they .affect me. I, in turn, hive 
the responsibility to make demands on ix\y s> stems, to engage in man\ 
transactions with them ii>. order to make certain that mv needs and the 
needs of those I care about are. met. But how can this tran.saction between 
individual and institution' take place? 

In anv group or institution energ> has to be spent in piaintaining nego- 
tiations across the, transactional gap between individual and institution. 

A classical mafJel of organizations consists of an institutional dimension 
made up* of a .^tof roles, norms and sanctions. This institutional dimension 
is placed in opposition to a set of individuals, personalit> characteristics 
and needs. 



Institutional Role 
Transactions 
Individual Identity 



Norms and Expectations 
Personality Characteristics 



Rewards Effectiveness 

Coals 

A^eedsA Efficiency 



Organizations such as assembly lines turning out a constant product 
(such as canned beans) to a stable market require little in the way of 
transactional activity. Roles^are clear and people wanting jobs apply and 
accept them knowing full wellMdiat is expected from them and what they 
can expect from the job. On the other hand, where demands from outside 
and inside an institution lead to changing roles and expectations, trans- 
action is at a premium. . ' i 
^ Unfortunately, these transactions 4o not take place automatically . 
Katz & Kahn (1966) have identified oi'ganizational subsystems which 
facilitate these transactions. These subsystems occur in greater or lesser 
degree in different organizations and are devoted to maintenance of the 
work structure, obtaining institutional support, mediating betweerf em- 
ployee needs and institutional needs, and adaptation to the pressure* of^ 
change. These institutional subsystems may or may not be prominent in 
schools, Ofen these functions are performed put of dire need, informally, 
in the teacher's lourtge over the noon hour. This informal performance "of 
crucial functions is adequate when the demands on a school are small. 
But when the heat is on, love is not enough. Without either the time or 
the expertise, schools under intense demands for change often defeWd them 
selves by becoming more rigid, by isolating themselves, by denying the 
existence of problems, by rejecting the invading demand or idea for change 
or sometimes, by simply falling apart, tn order to avoid overreaction to 
change, it is necessary to build a climate for chajige. A favorable climate 
for change is nurtured by starting change on a small scale, on an experi- 
mental basis. In addition to this, it is necessary that the fiinctions of main- 
tenarice and adaptation be performed adequately . Transactional evajuation 
becomes a necessary ingredient. 

This need for a particular kind of evaluation has been exemplified 
recently in a study of the human impact of the Managua earthquake. 
(Kates, Haas/,'^Amaral, Olson, Ramos, and Olson, 1973). Although I hate 
to picture a school in such dire stress as a city recently leveled by an 
earthqu^ike, J am sure we aVe able to find somewhere in our memories an 
apt analogue. The reason for selecting this study is that there are few 
situations where a social system is placed under greater stress. In such 
an extreme stress situation, normal human reactions become amplified. 

The very first activity in the earthquake involved a kind of evaluation. 
^'Initfal assessment of physical AND human effects. throuA "direct ob- 
servation, contacting others, seekiiig to contact others, seekinmo discover 
wh^'has happened, who is hurt,^and who is safe." The second activity 
involved immediate efforts t(> ensure individual survival. And the ,third 
activity again involved a kind of evaluation -at least information gather- 
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ing — effort to search for trapped and injured. Once information was 
gathered, the stud> then pointed to efforts to establish cummunicatiuns and 
to stViulate the flow of information, .\lthuugh I have cited an extreme case, 
'this response to an earthquake begins to look like what I refer to as 
"transactional evaluation.'.' 

Too oft^fi, evaluation is looked at means of looking only at out- 
comes. Too often evaluations themselve? have shown that great efforts 
produce little in terms of outcomes. Too often evaluations are looked upon 
as a \va> of attacking the schools rather than helping them. For example, 
I have heard of a parent on a school accountabilit> committee who was 
quoted as sa>nng, "Let's find (\ut who's accountable— and then let's get 
him." Tm not talking about poorl> done, punitive, or inadequate evaluations 
when I talk about transactional evaluation. Nor am I talking about well 
designed and useful evaluations which are restricted solel> to summative 
evaluation of outcomes. B> transactional evaluation, I refer to a less com- 
monly explored area of evaluation which looks al the effects which 
changing demands on programs have on the social system of the school. 
Transactional evaluation presupposes and anticipates resistance to change 
and trys to expose the anxieties of all persons affected b> a change's© that 
these anxieties can be dealt with.. Elaboration of basic concepts and ca.se 
^ studies ma> be found in Studies in Tranactiottal Evaluatiotty Rippey, 
(1973). In brief, transactional evaluation attempts to uncover the appre- 
hensions of persoDs jnvoj^ ed in institutional change, whether the change 
' be earthquakes or computer terminals in classrooms. lis techniques can 
be used at all levels from the classroom te^acher to the jop administrator. 
It amounts to a kind of introsi>ection. Whenever someone asks, ''How is 
this change affecting the feelings of the people either in or involved with 
this*school," heMs interested in transactional dvaluation. 

Such questions can be answered b> means of transactional evalution 
irfstruments (see Figure 1^. The items for these instrument^, are provided 
b> both the proponents and opgonents qf the change. Interviews ma> also 
bfc useful. Perhaps a ke> to a successful transactional evaluation is the 
establishment of an evaluation committee which includes persons from 
various roles and with varied degrees of commitments \see Table 1). 

For educational change to succeed, it must begin on a small scale in- 
volving persons most committed to its success. Yet the persons most com- 
mitted must continuall> remind themselves that not everyone shares their 
con^mitment and that some are so threatened b> change that the> could 
easil> be motivated to wo/k against success. Therefore, the potential op- 
ponents must be encouraged to identify themselves and to participate in 
an evaluation of the anticipated and unanticipated outcomes of the change 
dynamics. The outcomes evaluated should incl\jde not only the goal 
oriented student outcomes of the change, but also the effects oi the program 
on the feelings of competence and worth of the members of institutions, 
more specifically, the teachers, administrators, students, and members of 
the community served. 
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FIGURE 1 
Transactumdt Evaluation Instrument 

A - strong agreement, a - agreement, d - disagreement, D - strong disagreement 
* , Statements *RoU5 Responses 
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♦Roles. P/C := Parents and/or Community, Stu Students, Sch ;= School 
Teachers and Administators; Univ = University Personnel. 
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TRANSACTIONAL EVALUATION PUTS FORM: PU'^S stands for 
Parents, University, Teachers, and Students. 

1. Make large foj^ms to use with the group or groups. 

2. Solicit statements of concern, Interest or need — possibl> in response 

•^to role playing about tensions and apprehensions, 
*^ 

3. Fill in the statements. Then have persons respond tcTtbe form. Then 
count the tallys. 

4. Now discuss the issues. Decide, (a) what needs to be discussed and 
who needs to do the talking/ (b) what needs to be done^ (c) where 
does more information need to be collected. 

5. Allow anyone who wants to submit a statement to the group for the 
purpose of changing Xbe minds of persons who assume different positions 

• to do sa These arguments will be circulated. 

6. Rep^t the process as needed. > 




Table 1 

f 

PROFESSIONAL GROWTH AND PROGRAM 
DEVELOPMENT - CHANGE RATIONALE 

* 1. What is the educational problem? 

2. What are several approaches or steps toward .the solution? 

3. \Vhat forces are pushing for change? 

4. \Vhat (orces are resisting change? 

5. What are the valid reasons for the opponents of change? 

6. How can the opponents be changed into proponwits? 

7. ^Vhat would a small-scale, experimental plan \QpK like? 

STEPS IN THE CHANGEyPROCESS 

1. Describe the possiJ)le solutions ancl stud>^611 your options. 

2. Collect all the most enthusiastic and Competent persons together to 
plan for cljange. Make sOre you havjr adequate support and that you 
plan openly. 

3. Develop a small-scale experimenta/plan. Role pla> >our opposition. 

a. By hypothetical proposals mentioned several times; 

b. Byt*giving them a role (evamation is a good one): 

c. By being geniunely Interesred in their concerns and responding., 

4. Perform several transaction^ evaluations, obtaining feedback, and 
acting on the results. See Uie PUTS form as an example. 

5. Appoint a monitoring evaluation committee comprised of both pro- 
' ponents and opponents ofAhe plan. 

> ^ / ' 

^ONrTORING AND EVALUATION 

1. Whit do you need to c^^aluate? 

2. WTiat evidence pointsf ^toward either accomplishment or disaster? 

3. Who will collect thiaf information and from whom \vill it be collected^ 

4. How will the^ataroe interpreted, analyzed, and displayed? 
5..\\Tio will receive t^e information thus produced and what use will be 

made of it? 
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Appendix A 



A SURVEY OF STATUTORY PROVISIONS 
MANDATING MULTI-CULTURAL EDUCATION OR 
TRAINING IN INTERPERSONAL AND 
INTERGROUP RELATIONS 



Mr Buffinpton a law student at The University of Michigan 



The purpose of this project was to surve>. the fift> states to determine 
what statutory provisions, if an>, exist in each state In the areas of multi- 
» cultural or muti-ethnic education and human relations. 

, The research in respiect to the project is divided into four statutory areas 
for greater under.standing^and breadth. These areas are as follows, bilingual 
programs, textbooks properl> portraying minorities, multi-ethnic and 
multi-cultural concepts 'in students couri^es, and teacher training in multi- 
cultural oY humari relations . n 
* In order to communicate th^ findings, T have prepared a chart. The 
accomptinying chart lists the fiftj states and District of Columbia along 
, ^ "Hie vertical axis while the statutory areas are listed along the horizontal 
'axis A"s are used opposite the states to designate the area in which 
statutory provisions exist. * / 
"Bilingual education" is the largest area in which states have enacted 
, statutes Iir this area the states have set-up programs which allow a student 
^ whose primary language is other than English to be ins(ructed in his 
' primary language Jh order to successfully compete with English-speaking 
pupils. 

Bilingual programs vary greatly from jurisdiction to jurisdiction but 
'the average program covers aspects from the recognition of the need^for 
such programs to legislative appropHations for the implementation of 
such programs. The more comprehensive programs provide standards of 
CertificatioiijQjL the hiring of bilingual instructors. These standards are 
in addition to the^ competency requirements imposed upon alt teachers. 

The next area of research deals with the textbooks used by pupils in 
elementary and secondary schools. Only six .states statutorily require their 
boards of education to select and purchase textbooks which properly 
portray minorities (Spanish, Black, Indian, ^tc.) in contemporary light. 
The schools of these states may only use or at least must consider, te^ 
books which fairly represent the cotitribution and achievements of minori- 
ties. 
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■ The third area of Research deals with the content of student courses. 
This area refers only to a state statute \Yhich mandates Aat^a class in 
Black history or other ethnic group histor> be taught in the^^choqj. How- 
ever^ it is important to not^. that only two of eight states requiring a class 
m ethnic history also require the use -of textbooks ybich properly pbrtra^^, 
mmonties and their contributions to history. This and o^her legislative gi- ' 
consistencies in logic appear throughout the areas researched, as they relate 
to one another. 

Teacher training in multi-cultural or human relations is the last and 
smallest area. Less than 10 percent of the states have enacted statutes which 
requhiB school teachers to take courses in the area of human relations or 
multi-cultura\ education. Generally ^ these statutes require a teacher to 
he trained in dealing with children of disadvantaged backgrounds, with 
Teammg deficienies, and with the psychological and behavioral probl(»|:is 
of minority children. " « * ' 

In my opinion this is one of the most important areas in which a teacher 
can receive training. Thus, it is extremely disheartening to learn only 
four states recognize the vital and essential need for such teacher training 

In conclusion only 48 percent of the states surveyed have enacted one 
or more statutes in respect to multi-cultural education. However, there is 
a possibility that some states with no 'statutory provisions may have ad- 
mmistritive rules which govern the area of muHi-cuItural education Never- 
theless, it remains a sad commentary on 'the thinking and awareness of state 
legislatures which have not seen the essential need for enactment of such 
statutes. 
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Appendix B 



SURVEY OF STATIJTORY PROVISIONS GOVERNING 
PROFESSIONAL GRO\^'TH AND DEVELOPMENT 

RHOD^tlL (j. Fields 
Mr Fields is a law student at The University^ of Michigan 

• 

THis summary is based upon a survey conducted to determine what 
statutory provisions each of the 50 states and' the District of Columbia 
has to promote professional growth in its teachers. The survey was in- 
tended to be comprehensive!, however, it is possible that some statutes 
were omkted by oversight or b> novel statutor> organization and heading 
by .a particular state. 

Kansas is the only state that does not have at least one statute affecting 
some aspect of professional growth. Article 14 of the Kansas Code Which 
provided for county teachers institutes is not currently in use. 

There are at least eight states that have two or less professional growth 
statutes. Among this group are Connecticut, Georgia, Montana, New 
Hampshire, New York, Texas and Virginia. For the most part, the subjects 
of these statutes are either conferences or teachers' meetings. Georgia's 
lone statute concerns itself with the use of sick leave for personal or profes- 
sional reasons. 

Thfse statutes are located under at least fourteen different headings 
ranging from certification to workshops. Seven states have provisions under 
the heading of superintendent or count> superintendent. The> set forth 
the superintendent's duty to call conferences, teachers* meetings and in- 
stitutes. Four states have provisions under the heading of school da>, week, 
or term. These statutes state that da>s dismissed for teachers' meetings, 
institutes, and workshops Aall be counted as school da>s for determining 
school weeks and months. Most of the other provisions are located under 
headings which are more closelj related to their subject matter. Because 
the states have different index systems and emplo> a variety of key words, 
man> similar statutes arc located under different headings in various states. 
For example, twenty states have leave of* absence provisions and eleven 
have provisions for sabbatical* leave. However, onl> two statues, Alaska and 
Pennsylvania, have statutes under both headings. In those two states the 
distinction seems tp be based on whether the teacher gets paid while he 
"is on leave or not and for what purpose the leave is taken. In many of 
those states that only have leave of absence provisions, it is difficult to 
distinguish their leave from a sabbatical leave! Some of the same con- 
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siderations apply in both processes. There is usually a minirnal amouiit of 
service required on the part uf the applying teather. The granting authority 
considers what benefit the school distyct will derive from the leave, the 
field of study of the teacher, and the plan for the teacher's education during 
the leave. The amount of compensation to be received if any, is statutorily 
authorized. Sabbatical leaves, and leaves of absence are not interruptions 
of the continuous service necessary to attain or retain tenure and are not 
considered breaks in service for retirement purposes. 

Of the states surveyed, sixteen have sj^^tes for* institutes, eight Have 
statutes authorizing conferences jfigHTstates have teachers' meeting pro- 
visions» seven states p/ovide for(in-service training"*, and three states have 
statutes authorizing workshops. Tf^ recurring theme in the bulk of these 
statutes is that t^ese various mechaWsms are to be used to improve the , 
professional competence of the teacher and to improve the quality of 
instruction offered in the public schools^ In the states having the above 
provisions, at least five da>s per school t)jrm are'set aside for the various 
])rofessional improvement gxercises. 

Six or more statutes authorize teachers tb attend summer schools either 
at stat^colleges and universities or at a locttion selected by the board of 
education. Teachers are given the opportunft} to keep abreast of the most 
x^4^i developments in tfieir respective flelds and to take other subjects 
that m\\ generally increase their efficiei^ . Most of th^ summer schools 
are free t9 teachers. 

Aside from the states that provide free sfhnmer schools, there are nine 
states which either give their teachers scholarships or exempt them from 
paying tuition for courses taken in colleges and universities. Nevada and 
Washington fall in the latter group. Most of the states provide aid in order 
for their teachers to improve their general proficiency. However, in Con- 
nec^cut scholarship aid is available for teachers going into certain fields 
where shortages exist. Oregon awards scholarships to qualified teachers 
desiring to obtain certification to teach mentally retarded children. Ken- 
tucky awards scholarships to teachers who are teaching science, mathe- 
matics, or a foreign language. 

Trends wer^ rather difficult to discern 6n the basis oi this survey. How- 
ever, there were notable exceptions. Between 1967 and 1973 at least ten 
states repealed legislation dealin^vith some aspect of professional growth 
Eight states eliminated their insmTTrel'tatutes. Most, of the institute legis- 
latimrw^s originally adopted be\vee(i 1908 and 1927. Some of these States 
po^bly still conduct institutes w4ar similar programs either through ad 
ministrative regulations or pn the local board s initiative. The above devel 
opment supports the proposition that there is'a definite movement away 
from using the institute mechanism as a vehicle for promoting professional 
growth. Pennsylvania repealed legislation governing teachers' meeting^ 
in 1970. North Dakota discarded teacher preparatory^sd/olarships in 1969 
Wyoming is currently in the procebi> of phasing out its/eather scholarships 
program. 
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There is also ^ri identifiable emphasis on up-grading the professional 
quality of teachers. This seems to be vaguely related to the ac'cauntability 
movement in this country. In some states teacher/ must evidence proof 
of professional growth. Failure to do so can result in dismissal. Dismissal 
may occur while the teacher is serving in a probationary capacity or even 
after he or she attains permanent status. In Nebraska, permanent teachers 
in a fouVth or fifth-class school district must give such evidence of profes- 
sional growth as is approved by the school board every six years. Failure 
to show normal improvement and evidence of professional training and 
growth is a ground for suspension, dismissal or refusal to re-empjoy teachers 
in Nevada. In determining whether the professional performance of a 
certified em[5Ioye^ is inadequate, evaluation reports and written standards 
of performance promulgated by boards of education are taken into con- 
sideration. 

In California, professional development and program improvement 
centers were established to improve the classroom performance of public 
school teachers. The State Board of Education selects the evaluation proce- 
durcs used to measure the improvement of teacher competence of those 
teachers participating in the program. There is no mention of dismissal 
or refusal to re-employ as a result of unsatisfactory participation in this 
program. • , ' 
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STATE S U-C USHCuOo^c/5H 

AL X X \ * . X s- 

AK »X X 



CA 

CO ' 
CT 

DE • X. 

DC X . 

FL . X X X ^ • X 

GA. > • \ X X 

HI X , ^ 

. 'X ? 

IL X XX 

IX ' XX 

lA X 
KS 

KY XXX. X 

LA JC X • " 

ME XX 
MD ' ^ . , X 

MA XX X 

MI 'X . X , ^ 

MX X X ^ X X 

MS X X X 

MO . X 
MT X 
XB X X 

XV X X 

XH X 

NJ , X . • .X 

#- XM 7^ 

XY ^ X . . 

NC X X X X 

XD X X 

OH X X . 

OK X 

.OR ' ;c X ^ 

PA X X X ^ X 

RI XX 
SC X 
SD X 

TX ' . X X 

TX ■ XX 
UT 

VT ' X X*- X XX 

VA • X , 

\VA X X X 

• W.^ X XXX 

E^fclvY Xj^/^ X 



